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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


-PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


NEW TIMES FOR THE TEACHER. 


When this issue of the Journal reaches its reac- 
ers they will all be thinking of the long school 
vear stretching out ahead of them. A larger pro- 
portion of them will return to their schoolrooms 
in a happier frame of mind this year than has 
been the case in the past. The time was when 
teachers took up their work in September after a 
summer vacation with much regret. But the con- 
ditions under which teachers will perform their 
tasks this year are more favorable than they have 
been heretofore. For one thing they will have a 
relatively generous income so that they will feel 
free to take advantage of opportunities for relaxa- 
tion and professional improvement. It is true, of 
course, that while salaries have been considerably 
increased this year, so have the expenses of living. 
But as these lines are being written there are ind1- 
cations that the cost of food, clothing and shelter 
will shortly be reduced. The morning papers re- 
port that there has been a marked decline in the 
price of staple articles of food. Word comes from 
Washington that a vigorous campaign by the fed- 
eral government will be waged against profiteering 
in clothing, in building materials, and in all food- 


stuffs. 


shown 


Investigation made by federal authorities 
has that there has 
hoarding of all the necessities of life by persons 
who are seeking to accumulate a fortune 
night. It is likely that a stop will be put to this 
sort of thing, with the result that the cost of liv- 
So it is highly 


been almost criminal 


over 


ing will return to a normal basis. 
probable that the teacher will not this vear have to 
spend all he receives in simply keeping body and 
soul together. He can gratify his wishes as he 
has not been able to do heretofore, in respect to 
and 


matters of dress, entertainment, travel, pro- 


fessional reading. 


Teachers will find this year that the people in 


their communities are more interested in them 


than has been true in the past. Everywhere citi- 
zens have been made to appreciate that from now 
the school will play the chief réle in determining 
the welfare of our own as well as of other nations. 
The teacher will be a more important factor 1 
the community than he ever has been; at least his 
importance will be more fully recognized than it 
more tw 


ever has been. His social status will be 


his liking. One’s standing among his fellows de 
pends upon the extent to which he is regarded as 
Those 


who are thought not to influence community life 


vital factor in the life of the community. 
strongly one way or another will be ignored by 
the people. This has been the case with the teacher 
in many places, but it will not be so this year and 
probably never again in this country. During the 
past ten or twelve months the writer of these notes 
has read literally thousands of newspaper edi 
torials and magazine articles, all of which have 
emphasized the supreme importance of the school 
and the teacher in determining the future develop 
ment and stability of our nation. Ten vears ago 
one very rarely came across an editorial or article 
of this character. Now every mail brings a num 


ber of them. 


Teachers will do their work this vear with less 


wear and tear than they have been able to do it 
in the past, for the reason that the appreciative 
attitude of the patrons of the schools will help to 
put pupils into the right frame of mind toward 
their work. When a.boy hears anybody speaking 
in a commentary way of the school he will be in 
a more receptive attitude when he is in the school 
than he will be when he hears people talk dispar- 
agingly of it. Pupils will be more ready to accept 
the counsel of the teacher when they hear him 
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spoken of as an important factor in the commu- 
nity. In the days when the “elite” used to smile 
at teachers it was difficult and often impossible to 
keep pupils docile; but this should not be much 
of a problem in most communities from now on. 
This will seem too optimistic to some readers, but 
the writer has recently heard citizens in a good 
many communities in various sections of the coun- 
try discuss the school and the teacher and he knows 
that there is a different and better spirit abroad 
from what there was formerly, and this spirit will 
cause pupils to be more appreciative of their work 
and of the teacher. 

Then the physical conditions under which teach- 
ers will work this year will be more conducive to 
comfort and the maintenance of health and cheer- 
The 


writer cannot remember having been in any com- 


fulness than they have been in the past. 


munity the last few months in which there was 
not an aggressive interest being taken in improv 
One 


would need to search a long time to find a com- 


ing the hygienic conditions of the school. 


munity in which the citizens would not be willing 
to make any reasonable improvement in order to 
safeguard the health of pupils; and the teacher 
will share in the benefits that will accrue from this 
eagerness to conserve the vitalities of the rising 
generation. It will not be a great while before 
there will be facilities in every school for weighing 
and measuring and examining pupils in order to 
determine what effect school life has upon them. 
This will serve to draw attention to the conditions 
which promote or injure health, and the result will 
he that there will be better air and light and seat- 
ing in schools than there has been heretofore. 
The daily program will be better adapted to the 
requirements of health. The entire regime cf the 
school will be carefully studied with a view to de- 
tecting practices or conditions that militate against 
the development of physical and mental vigor and 
stability. : 

Of course, with the improved advantages of 
teaching come additional responsibilities. 
are crucial times. There is a great social unrest 
and the school cannot escape it wholly. We are 
working out in this country with tremendous 


These 


rapidity a new standard of democracy, and even 
quite young children are taking The 
teacher, even if he should wish to do so, cannot 
avoid dealing with the great problems which are 
now being so actively discussed everywhere outside 


sides. 
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of the school. It will require greater skill to guide 
pupils, impersonally and sanely in regard to these 
social problems than has been required to teach 
number or spelling or handwriting or music or 
anything of the kind. Some of the readers of 
these lines can probably remember the time when 
the school was almost completely insulated from 
the life of the community. The teachers who 
could successfully insert a little of the three R’s 
into the heads of his pupils was thought to have 
performed his full duty, and his responsibility 
ceased when he had accomplished this task. But 
that day is gone. He must still teach the three 
R’s and he must employ methods which will cause 
more of what he teaches to lodge in the minds 
of his pupils and function in their conduct than 
was true of the olden-time school, but he must give 
his pupils knowledge in other fields than the three 
R’s, and he must lead them into an understanding 
of and adjustment to the life around them. 

We have heard teachers say that there was dan- 
ger that the school would be overwhelmed by the 
multiplicity of obligations which was being im- 
posed upon it. There is some danger of such a 
tragedy, but we find hope in the fact that; speaking 
generally, teachers can meet the new responsibili- 
ties better today than they could have met them 
two or three decades ago. The keynote of modern 
teaching is concreteness; and when pupils can per- 
form their tasks in a concrete way so that they are 
brought into actual contact with realities they can 
accomplish very much more with less strain and 
stress and certainly with less hostility to the 
teacher and the school than is the case when the 
have to deal mainly with verbal abstractions. It 
is no uncommon thing now to see pupils go through 
a crowded program, day after day, week after week, 
and month after month, without overstrain and in 
a cheerful and compliant attitude, because they are 
actually gaining a mastery of what is presented to 
them and they are dealing with it in a dynamic 
way, which is the natural way and so is the line of 
least resistance. 


IS THE HIGH SCHOOL A BREEDING 

PLACE OF VICE? 

The writer has just received a letter from a Sun- 
day school worker who says he has been making 
inquiries among teachers and among parents who 
have children in the high school, and he has come 
to the conclusion that the high school is a danger- 
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ous place so far as the morals of young people are 
concerned. He says he has investigated the mat- 
ter in all sections of the country and he has gained 
much evidence showing that a large proportion of 
high school boys and girls live immoral lives. ‘This 
letter from the Sunday school worker is typical in 
a way of letters which are frequently received from 
parents who are apprehensive that if they send 
their children to a high school they will learn evil 
practices. 

All the letters of-this character which have been 
received have been followed up in the attempt to 
discover whether those who complain about the im- 
moral atmosphere of the high school have actual 
first-hand evidence showing that the situation is 
a serious one, or whether their views and their 
fears are based upon mere rumor. I have never 
found a person who has been able to furnish ac- 
curate data showing that vice is. rampant in the 
high school. When questioned, those who have 
been complaining about the morals of the high 
school, say that they have heard such and such 
persons say that vicious practices are very common. 
They do not themselves know of any definite in- 
stance of vicious conduct, but they do know of 
persons who know of other persons who have heard 
someone say that the boys and girls in this or that 
high school indulge in vicious practice without 
much restraint. 

It would be a miracle if in a large high school 
there were not boys and girls who did occasionally 
go wrong, but investigations have been made in 
many large high schools which rumor says are 
“honey-combed with vice,” and it has been proven 
that these rumors are in reality false. In a certain 
large high school the newspapers recently reported 
that moral conditions were exceedingly bad. They 
claimed that many of the girls were compelled to 
leave the school for maternity hospitals, that the 
boys were under the care of physicians, and so on. 
A careful investigation was made by the dean of 
girls and by the boys’ physical director, and it was 
found that the accusations against the school were 
absolutely without foundation. ‘The stories had 
their origin in a case of wrong-doing by a boy and 
a girl who had formerly been in the school, but 
who had had no connection with it for two and a 
half years. It is probable that the tales about 
vicious conduct in other high schools have no more 
foundation in fact than the stories concerning the 
school referred to. 
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No reader will interpret what is said in this note 
to mean that it is not necessary for parents and 
teachers to safeguard boys and girls by establish- 
ing reasonable regulations so as to prevent the 
development of too great intimacy among them. 
The American high school has accomplished more 
than any other institution in the world in the way 
of developing friendship and comradeship among 
boys and girls. It has removed artificial barriers 
which in other countries make boys and girls after 
they reach the teens, strangers to one another. It 
has given the girl a chance to play a part in the 
activities of the world. It has broken down con- 
ventional restrictions which have limited the free- 
dom of girls and of women. The experience and 
training which girls have received in co-educa- 
tional high schools have enabled them to go to 
and fro in the world without any hesitation. The 
can take care of themselves wherever they are 
placed. ‘The American girl, mainly because of 
her training in the public high school, has gained 
resourcefulness, courage and efficiency in every- 
day affairs. These are tremendous advantages and 
we must not permit anything to interfere with the 


W c 


must see to it that girls have even greater freedom 


freedom and frankness of our high schools. 


in the future than they have had in the past in 
these schools. We must resist any attempt to seg- 
This does 


not mean that they should not be separated in 


regate boys and girls too rigorously. 
some classes. It is desirable that boys and girls 
should work separately in certain subjects. But 
the spirit of our high schools should be co-educa- 
tional. Just as far as possible boys and girls 
should develop comradeship and fellowship with 
each other. In a well-managed high school senti- 
mentality and amorousness will not become promi- 
nent. Boys and girls will have enough of work to 
do together so that sex feeling will not be unre- 
strained. ‘Teachers in high schools are carefully 
watching the problems of adjusting the relations 
of boys and girls so that they will feel free in one 
another’s presence, so that they will gain an under- 
standing of each other, and so that they will learn 
to be together without consciousness of sex traits 
and sex differences. 
helping. the school to cultivate good fellowship 


Parents can co-operate by 


among boys and girls and prevent the development 
of too great intimacy and especially of vicious re- 
lations. 

Probably some persons who read this article will 
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think they have evidence showing that the high 
schools they know best are “honey-combed with 
vice.” The writer would be indebted to such per- 
sons if they would send him the evidence which 
they think is reliable. Nothing but first-hand in- 
formation in respect to this matter is entitled to 
any attention. Second or third-hand knowledge is 


certain to be unreliable. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ EXTENSION WORK. 


Many people do not appreciate the extent and 
the importance of the movement to organize boys 
and girls, in rural districts mainly, into groups, 
for the purpose of improving agriculture and home 
life. 
as the regular school work. 


This new work is likely to be as permanent 
It has back of it the 
support of state and federal governments. Legis- 
Jation has been enacted which is designed to estab- 
lish boys’ and girls’ clubs upon a firm and endur- 
ing foundation. This work is a part of the co- 
operative extension program being carried out by 
the federal government, and it is designed to help 
those who live in the country to make their work 
more profitable and their life more agreeable and 
comfortable than it has been in the past. 

The scope of the extension work for boys and 
girls is very broad. It relates to all aspects of the 
business of producing and conserving food and im- 
proving the processes in home making. Those who 
are fostering this extension work are seeking to 
influence boys and girls now in the country so 
that they will think more highly of farm life and 
be less bewitched by the allurements of the cit) 
It is the aim 
with 


than has been the case heretofore. 


to invest farm work and home work more 


interest and dignity. Any kind of work in the 
country, whether in the fields or in the home, has 
But 


the boys’ and girls’ clubs have been founded with 


been regarded up to this time as drudgery. 


a view to making farm and home life an interest- 
ing game. Standards of achievement are set up 
in home and farm activities. The extension work 
seeks to improve social relations as well as home 
and farm activities. Boys and girls are given work 
which trains for leadership and all community co- 
operative enterprises. Social life instead of indi- 
vidual isolated life is encouraged. Interests are 
developed which naturally bring boys and girls 
together for social and community activities. Thus 
the monotony and routine of life on a farm are 


rendered less burdensome. 
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This extension work is carried on in a variety of 
Short courses in agriculture and home 
Institutes anc 
summer agriculture camps are held. Field trips 
and field demonstrations and boys’ and girls’ fairs 
and festivals are held at frequent intervals. ‘There 
are team contests in every important activity car- 
ried on in the home and on the farm. There are 
training conferences for leaders of clubs. The 
members of the clubs are divided into two groups, 


ways. 
making are given boys and girls. 


the first group including young persons from nine 
to fifteen years of age, and the second group in- 
cluding junior farmers and home makers from 
fifteen to twenty-one. The activities of each group 
are adapted to the age, interests and needs of the 
members. 

It would be impossible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of this movement which is developing 
alongside the public school. It ought to develop 
with and not alongside the school; certainly there 
should be no duplication of work, and no antag- 
onism between them. The boys’ and girls’ clubs 
should supplement and reinforce the public school. 
The boys’ and girls’ work is not confined to coun- 
try children, but it is particularly suitable and val- 
uable for them. Boys and girls in a city have 
many of the opportunities which are provided for 
in the boys’ and girls’ club work, but the country 
children in most sections lack these advantages a!- 
most completely. 


NOT FAIR TO THE CHILDREN. 


“It looks like a number of communities have 
learned little, if anything, from the great war. 
For instance, at Plymouth, over in Sheboygan 
county, it was voted by a large majority at the 
annual school meeting to resume the study of Ger- 
man in the public schools. Well, our state legis- 
lature has consistently refused to pass a bill pro- 
hibiting the study of foreign languages in graded 
public schools, so you can hardly blame the peopie 
of Plymouth for the action they took.” 

Members of the legislature try to salve their 
consciences for flouting party promises in this 
matter by saying that this language question will 
take care of itself. It is to be hoped that the 
above is not a sample of how it is taking care of 
itself. 
give them that kind of a start in the wrong direc- 
tion? We say no. 


But anyway, is it fair to the children to 


Bloomington Record. 
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LIBERTY IS AN ACHIEVEMENT—NOT A DONATION. 


[Principal H. L. Miller, of the Wisconsin University High School, sets forth below some vital princi- 


ples concerned with the proper education of children in the home as well as in the school. 


The 


author’s characteristic manner of putting things straight from the shoulder is manifest in this ar- 


ticle. 
others who go a tinkering with youth.—Editor. ] 


He says these things to boys and girls—but means them more for teachers and parents and all 


The most conspicuous fuct of the modern period is the creation of the gentleman.” 


N ORDER to attain the high place of demo- 


cratic freedom all men and women must 
become self-active, responsible persons. 

It is like the “free” execution of the pianist. 

There must be an instant and willing obedience, 
not alone to rightly constituted authority in home, 
school, and government, but in the daily task, 
whatever it is. A “must be” is imperative in every 
soul. 

Delayed obedience to either rightly constituted 
authority or to this “must be” is fatal. 

Whenever the issue is “This thing shall or must 
be done,” then there ought to be no hesitancy whatr- 
Obedience to that 


ever in the decision, must not 


be argued. It is the instant and willing obedience 
here that gives us the very core and heart of ‘the 
gentleman. He never talks back, he never whines, 
he never complains about the question of “it shail 
be done, or it must be done.” 

form arises within 


The “must be” in its best 


the person. He sees his duty and responds with 
instant and willing obedience to this inner man- 
date. This is the object of the external mandate 
of authority. It must lead to this inner response 
and attitude. 

To permit delay in either case is to lead to irre- 
sponsibility, indifference, and ultimately dishon- 


esty. 
LESSON I. 


If it is a matter then: ‘Today the lawn must be 


mowed,” or “This must be done now,” or “The 
studying of this lesson must be begun regularly at 
7:30,” or “You may not go on the lake’”’—all such 
situations must not be argued—but it is instant 
and willing obedience then and there that is abso- 
lutely imperative. 

To permit delay in the matter of obedience leads 
inevitably to a shirking of responsibility, to shift- 
less procrastination, to “back talk” and bickering 
and all sorts of exasperating situations. 

The other side of constructive attitudes is com- 


ing. Just now the foundation must be laid for 


the “free” execution of the pianist. The home and 


the school should have Lesson I, if it is needed, 
very early and then stop talking about it. 

One time my father told me to go out and get 
a switch. He found that I had burned my boots. 
I was 8 years old. The morning was bitter cold. 
I left the house and went into the barn and crawled 
way back in the wheat bin. Father became con- 
cerned and went out and called me. | would not 


answer. When he found me | was almost frozen 


stiff. 
to the house. 


1 was abundantly warm by the time I got 
Father whipped me all the way with 
a flexible strip board. He did not whip ine be- 
cause | burned my boots, but because | refused to 
answer him. ‘That was a lesson I never forgot. It 
was always made clear that we were never pun 


There 


was transfer of training in this experience not 


ished except for one thing—disobedience. 
alone for myself in this case where there was an 
obvious immediacy, but also for seven brothers and 
sisters who vitvisaged the experience by the exer- 
cise of their powers uf abstraction and imagina 
tion. 


Now, the constructive work lies in freedom in 


work. “The lawn is to be mowed today.” No de 
bate arises on that fundamental issue. We may 
talk about it after unqualified assent, i. e., after 


the “must be” is settled. Then it is perfectly 
proper and wholesome to go into plans about mow- 
ing the lawn, about what part of it may be done 
thus and so. Freedom in the work is just as im 
perative as instant and willing assent to the “must 


be.” 
Lesson II. 


This proposition must be clearly differentiated 
When the 


or school asks, “Shall we do thus and so.” “Would 


p 


from another type of conduct. home 
it be a good plan to mow the lawn today,” ete., 
“Would it not be a good idea to spend an hour a 
day in reading ?”—all this lies in a totally different 
realm. Debate is elicited by the very nature of 


the question. “John, don’t you think it would ve 
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a good plan to study chemistry next year?” or “to 
build a hog house by the barn?” All such language 
invites debate and reaction. The outcome is not 


the essential matter here. John is growing in 
power of self-direction if he wins in the argument 
The 
express himself within Lesson II. 


teachers should assist boys and girls in the ad- 


needs to 
Parents and 


on the negative side. adolescent 


venture of becoming self-active, responsible men 
and women. The argument here is not mere idle 
talk. 


for wholesome self-expression. 


Youth needs many and varied opportunities 
Lesson I has been 
learned. Perhaps it may be necessary to recall it 
once in a great many instances while practice is 


being carried on in Lesson II. Not infrequently 


Lesson I is interpreted to mean passivity. We do 
not want unthinking obedience. It is well to 


study with great care the form of language em- 
the 
“must be” is employed; in the latter, it is a “shall 


ployed in Lesson I and II. In former the 


we,” or “would -you like,” etc. The latter invites 


challenge, discussion, and self-expression. 


Lesson III]. 


J think there is still a higher realm—one that 
can be attained very early in life after the first 
proposition is settled, 1. e., after the “constitution 
is adopted.” 

When I was 12 years old father said to me, 
“Harry, you may take the full responsibility for 
the crops on 50A.” | did it and did practically 
My father 
was sure that I would come to him in a dilemma. 


all the work, toa, up to harvest time. 


He perhaps did not agree with me in every detail. 
But what of it? 
to my thinking is absolutely essential in the enter- 


Now here is a proposition which 


prise of developing personal power, self-initiative, 
self-respect, self-mastery, independence, and that 
which corresponds to the “free” execution of the 
pianist. 

To stop with mere obedience to external man- 
dates will not do any longer in our form of life. 

To fail to develop from within that sense of a 
“must be” is a tragedy. 

Freedom in work is the only true basis of 
growth. This applies to all sorts of work and situ- 
ations, in the home, and school, on the farm, in 
factory, in profession. But it is freedom in work; 
never a disposition to delay or refuse to work. 

I do not believe in imposing any task simply 
for the sake of exacting obedience. It is unwise to 
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provoke situations in which the issues of discipline 
The Egyptian priests spent hours 
every day watering dry sticks planted in straight 
rows in large fields. They did it to discipline 
themselves. We are committed to something bet- 
ter. We want grain or trees planted there instead 
of dry sticks. the work then 
have a purpose boyond discipline. 


are confused. 


The watering and 


But what we have got to correct in our American 
life is this: 

“1. <A disregard of discipline as a virtue too 
closely allied to servility. 

: ee 

2. A contempt for obedience as seeming! to 
smack of docility.” 

And while correcting our life in these two re- 
spects we must obviate the dilemma of unthinking 
obedience. “The slave has always been infatuated 
Ours must be the ordered 
relation of parts in a purposive whole. 


with his servilities.” 


THE UNREQUITED TEACHER. 


To the Editor: In my boyhood days I looked 
The 
pinnacle of my joy was reached when I dreamed 
I was a pirate and made her walk the plank. The 
ether day | met my old school teacher. She still 
knew me and a sadness gripped me, for as we 
shook hands a flood of memories awakened my con- 
All her efforts in my behalf stood forth 
in an awakened understanding. The years had 
passed. I now understood that which in my child- 
The burden of her 
struggles with thousands such as I had aged her. 
Nerve shattcred and broken, but still bearing the 


upon my teacher as a necessary nuisance. 


sclence. 


hood days was unintelligible. 


sweet, sad sinile of noble sacrifice for others, she 
gently went her way. But my heart registered a vow 
to say a word for her and her kind. All her years, 
a weary life time she had spent, to mould the in- 
tellectual development of others’ children, and her 
own life was empty. Others life her are doing the 
same, and all they ask is better pay—a living wage 
In the name of 


Re. 


spect, praise or title cannot satisfy empty stomachs 


in changed economic conditions. 
common justice, let us see that they get it. 
or made-over clothes. The moulders of the coming 
generations of citizenship should be freed from eco- 
nomic cares. Let’s stop being pirates. 
PETER FELDMAN. 
—Milwaukee Journal. 
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WHO WON THE WAR? 


[Capt. Chas. E. Butler writes entertainingly on the above subject. He was in the A. E. F. for eight- 
een months and commanded Co. B, 28th Infantry, 1st Division, in the four big American drives. He 
went over the top fourteen times. Capt. Butler was principal of the Hortonville schools before the war 


and on 


Oft 


heard it decided and yet it is ever present. 


HI ever pressing question. have we 
In Deutschland there is no doubt; there it is gen- 
erally admitted that America won the war. What 
within the latter played the strongest part in at- 
taining the victory? It may be the Y. M. C. A., 
the M. P.’s, the Red Cross or what not. In New 
York state it is the 77th Division; in Kansas, the 
89th Division; in Illinois, the 
Wisconsin, the 


33rd Division; in 
32nd Division. 

Thus each state sees and lauds only its own. 
The work of any one division (about 28,000 men) 
is only a drop in the bucket compared to the whole 
front of 300 miles where millions play. As a par- 
taker in the four American drives of 1918 I shall 
endeavor through my observation and experience 
to summate the work of the combat American di- 
visions and then you may decide for yourself as 
to whose shoulders bore the burden of service. 

In June, 1917, the first Americans, the 1st Di- 
vision, landed in France. It was followed shortly 
by the 2nd Division (which is composed of one 
brigade of Marines, one brigade doughboys), the 
12nd Division (Rainbow) and the 26th Division, 
of New England. 

October, 1917, 


Division, went 


that the first Ameri- 


into the trenches at 


It was in 
cans, the Ist 
Luneville. The 2nd, 42nd, and 26th Divisions fol- 
lowed soon after. hen began the agony, the hell 
of that long winter in trenches amid the rain, the 
mud, the cold. These were the only American 
divisions that suffered, that endured the hardship 
of trench life in winter. 
the 


then that Boche 
All winter long he had been 


It was well known were 
superior in strength. 
preparing for his spring offensive which was to cut 
and to break the allied forces. No one knew where 
the Hun would strike. Our anxiety was doubled 
hy rumors, by vivid imaginations. On March 21, 
the blow fell on the Somme in the North. The 
magnitude, the weight of the Boche onslaught was 
so crushing that within a few weeks the English 


5th Army was wiped out, only the General escap- 


ing. On came the Hun from the north toward 
Paris. It was his plan to divide the English and 


his return was given his old position.—Editor. ] 


French armies and crush them separately before 
the American cotld arrive. 

At this time only four American divisions were 
ready for combat, namely, the Ist and 2nd Regular 
26th Militia 
by the 42nd 


Army divisions and the 42nd and 
The 1st and 2nd followed 
and 26th were rushed from the Toul 


divisions. 
sector to the 
scene of the impending crisis on the Somme. Here 
the second battle of the Somme was fought. 
Those were the days when the Hun was forcing 
the fighting, when men fought hand to hand, when 
bayonets gleamed, and every yard was contended 
for by infantry. Here, in a brilliant assault, they 
reached all objectives, and established a precedent 
for American valor that was to live for all time. 
Here the rain of shot and shell never ceased for a 
month and during that time these Regulars held 
on and broke seven of the Huns’ most deadly, hate- 
ful counter attacks. 
the Boel.e 
By July 1, the Crown 


Failing in their Somme. offensive, 
turned again to the Marne. 
Prince had advanced as far as Chateau-Thierry in 
This was the last German 
battle of the 
in America as Chateau-Thierry. It 
The 2nd 


and 3rd Regular Army divisions were the only 


the direction of Paris. 


drive. It is known as the second 
Marne or 


reached its fiercest phase on July 15. 


Americans to actually fight at Chateau-Thierry. 
They were now supported by the 1st Division which 
had the The 42nd 


Division was east of Chateau-Thierry while the 


been recalled from Somme. 


26th was northwest of the same place. It was here 
that the attacking power of the Boche was broken 
18, the Ist 
the French, went “over the top” in a fierce, flank- 


for on July and 2nd Divisions with 
ing counter-drive that never lost its punch until 
fen days later when the city of Soissons fell, and 
for the first time the Hindenburg line had been 
punctured. ‘The attack spread until it included 
the 42nd, 26th and 8rd American divisions, which 
had pushed their lines far beyond Chateau-Thierry 
and had saved Paris. 

As a division is quickly consumed in battle, 
these old, now veteran divisions, were completely 


exhausted and were gradually relieved. On July 
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29th the 3rd the 32nd 
Division, this being the first time that the latter 
was in an active sector. The 28th and 4th relieved 
the 42nd and 26th, while the 1st and 2nd were 
telieved by the Scotch. The fighting continued in 
this sector in the nature of local attacks until the 
Vesle The 32nd 


Division was relieved by 


fiver was reached on August 6. 


remained in the area of Vesle until Septem- 
ber 9. 

Meanwhile the 1st, 2nd, 42nd, and 26th were 
transferred to the Pont-a-Mousson front in Lor- 


raine to train, to be replaced for the first all-Amer- 
ican drive at St. Mihiel. From now on the war 
It became a struggle 
against machine guns and artillery. One could 
He fell back before our 


against infantry was over. 


not grapple with the foe. 
superior fighting men. We never again got quite 
in contact with his main body, and thus failed to 
cestroy it. The armistice saved the German army. 

At 1 A. M. on the morning of September 12th, 
the St. Mihiel barrage opened. All night and ail 
day it continued. At 5 A. M. the barrage lifted 
and followed by the Ist, 2nd, 4th, 5th, 26th, 42nd, 
S2nd, 89th, and 90th American Divisions, swept 
over the Hun fortifications. In two days the sal- 
ient was reduced, 15,000 prisoners taken, the lines 
advanced 18 kilometers and the left flank of Metz 
threatened. 

Fer those combat, shock divisions there was to be 
no rest. The German resistance was breaking, we 
must force the fighting. The individual must go 
and again until absolute exhaustion, 


in again 2 
wounds or death had relieved him. 


All fighting American units were now gathered 


for the reduction of the Argonne Walde. On Sep- 
tember 26th that offensive began. In its first 


phase the Ist and 32nd Divisions fought side by 
side. They reached all objectives but were com- 
pletely spent. The Ist and 32nd were relieved 1. 
the 42nd and 89th Divisions respectively, were 
taken out, replaced, and again entered the third 
phase of that battle of battles. 
found the Ist at Sedan and the 82nd beyond the 


Armistice day 


Meuse River north of Verdun. 

Then began the 400 mile march into the enemy 
country. No one will ever know what these war- 
weary, tired, sick, footsore Yanks endured on this 
hike. 
tion the Ist, 
heyond the Rhine. 
{th, 5th, 89th, 90th, and 3rd divisions. 


In the original American Army of Occupa- 
2nd, 32nd, and 42nd divisions were 


These were supported by the 
The Army 
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of Occupation at the time peace was signed was 
composed of the 1st to 7th Regular Army divisions 
inclusive. 

All divisions from the 1st to 25th inclusive are 
tegular Army divisions, from the 26th to 50th 
inclusive, are National Guard divisions, and from 
51st to 100th inclusive are National Army divi- 
sions, 

If you were to ask a military expert who won 
the war, he would say that the war was won inch 
by inch, on the western front by dogged, unrelent- 
ing, unrested infantry. However, in my opinion 
the war was won by the Mothers of America. 


“The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you'll find it not, 
"T'was fought by the Mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen; 
Nay, not with eloquent word or thought 


Irom mouths of wonderful men, 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart, 
A woman that would not yield, 
But bravely, silently bore her part, 


Lo, there is the battlefield. 


No marshalling troops, no bivouae song, 
No banner to gleam and wave, 

But, Oh! these battles, they last so long 
From babvhood to the grave.” 


READING CIRCLES POPULAR. 

More than ever before the pupils of our public 
schools are reading good books. <A few years ago 
the state started Reading Circles for both teachers 
and pupils. For the first vear that the prescribed 
reading is done a diploma is granted, Each suc- 
ceeding vear seals are given which are attached to 
the diplomas. 
Dam 


for this work. 


Beaver holds one of the best 


the 


records in 
state During the past year 
thirty-seven of the teachers have done the reading, 
beginning with the third grade, 511 grade pupils 
and 57 high school pupils read the books, making 
a total of 568. 


One hundred and twenty of this year’s grade 


This is 255 more than last year. 


pupils received special honor seals for doing more 
than the required amount of reading.—Beaver 


Dam News. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOLROOM. 


HOW TO INTEREST FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE 
PUPILS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


The chief reason why geography is uninteresting 
to our pupils is that it lends itself more than any 
other subject in the course to the old empirical 
form of rote teaching. Lessons are assigned by 
pages or by topics. 
facts many of which have little meaning to them, 
and the recitation period is spent in reporting these 


Pupils memorize isolated 


facts to a class who have learned the same things. 
Such recitations will show listlessness, passivity) 
and mental inactivity on the part of the pupils. 
Geography is not a body of isolated facts to 
But it is the 


underlying, fundamental laws of nature and soci- 


be memorized and soon forgotten. 


ety so interdependent upon each other that to 
teach them in any other way than in their relation- 
ship to each other and to the child himself is one 
of the most serious mistakes that we make. 

$y the problem method of teaching geography 
a teacher can make clear these relationships; she 
can arouse in her pupils a spirit of investigation ; 
she can train them in the habit of reasoning from 
cause to effect: and she can center their minds 
on the essentials of the lesson. 

To illustrate this method, let us suppose that 
the lesson is to be on the rubber industry of the 
Amazon valley. The teacher in her assignment 
submits these problems: 

(a) 


wholly or partly of rubber. 


Name all the things you can that are made 
(b) Are any of these 
things made in your vicinity’ (¢) Rubber trees 
grow in the Amazon vailey. Why do they not 
grow here? (d) Where else on the earth might 
rubber trees be grown? (e) How do you think 
the sap of the rubber tree is changed to the crude 
(f) How do you think it 
was first discovered that the sap of this tree could 
be changed to rubber? (g) Where is the rubber 
Why is it shipped to these places? (h) 
(i) Is there any new 


rubber of commerce ? 


shipped ? 
Does any of it come here? 
factory being built near here which is going to 
(j) Suppose the supply 
of crude rubber should cease, what cities in the 
United States would be affected? In what way 
would they be affected? (k) In what way does 
the rubber industry affect the coal industry? (1) 
Does the rubber industry affect any other indus- 


use any crude rubber? 


try? (m) Has the world war had any effect on the 
rubber industry? In what way? (n) Suppose the 
supply of rubber should cease, what classes of 
people would be affected ? 

In the beginning of this method of study the 
recitation might be profitably spent by pupils and 
teacuer together working out the more diffieult 
problems with books open, 

In such recitation periods the pupils will be 
alert, interested, mentally active. They will ques- 
tion a statement or challenge a decision. Pupils 
will grow in the power of initiative-and self-reli- 
ance. By this problem method of teaching more 
effectively than by any other method the teacher 
can give the child a rich content of the earth al- 
wavs as it is related to himself. She can teach him 
the interdependence of nations. She can store up 
in his mind certain fundamental truths of nature 
and society which he can draw upon again and 
again in his subsequent study of the subject. In 
short, she will send him out of the schools better 
fitted to take his place as a member of the social 
group, for in their life experience all are inter- 
ested in problems of geography, problems of pro 
duction, transportation, consumption, agriculture, 


forestry, irrigation, road building. F. J. LL. 


JOTS ON THE SPOT. 
THE SUPERVISOR MAKES SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


These suggestions were originally written out 
in country school houses while the observer was 
sitting in a rear seat taking note of the teacher 
and her work. They were intended to apply espe- 
cially to the particular teacher, of course, but no 
will have a 


doubt advice of this character more 


general application to other teachers as well. They 
are now passed on to the reader for whatever they 
may be worth. If any of the ten points apply to 
you, fellow-teacher, you will be wise to take them 


to heart and then to govern yourself accordingly. 
1. Sympathy. 
You should be more sympathetic and helpful in 
You did 


uot advertise vour pupils before a visitor as well 


your attitude and in vour tone of voice. 


If the children try give 
them credit for their good efforts. 


as their merits deserve. 
The spirit or 
emotional tone of any school is of the greatest im 


portance. Every good school is dominated by a 
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spirit and attitude of success instead of failure. 
The vocabulary of wise and judicious praise needs 


to be cultivated. This does not mean flattery. 


2. Preparation. 
You are not giving enough preparation to your 
There is evidence that you 
You 


talk too much about doing things instead of actu- 


teaching problems. 
have not adequately prepared your work. 


ally doing them. There is no substitute for earnest, 
You find 
work going much better if you will study your 
subject-matter carefully with a view to presenting 


conscientious preparation. will your 


it to the pupils. If the boys and girls see that you 
are governed by a purpose which you intelligently 
seek to realize there will be little need for scolding, 
let me assure you. As is the teacher so is the 
school. 

3. Draw Out the Individual. 

Make sure that all of your pupils are given an 
opportunity to recite and to express themselves 
orally as much as possible. The weakest, of course, 
should receive the most attention, and those diffi- 
Drill indi- 


vidual children and watch out that you are not 


dent pupils should be drilled the most. 
deceived by concert responses. Some collective an- 
swering may be all right, but it is easy to overdo 
that kind of a recitation. 


4. Direct the Study of Tomorrow's Lesson. 

The reason your pupils in the geography class 
did not respond better was because they did not 
have definite problems to solve and questions to 
answer. You and the children should make out 
study questions together a day in advance. Use 
the studv-recitation to go over the subject-matter 
with pupils, carefully selecting the main points 


You 


should outline a good deal and make out questions 


and the subordinate topics of the lesson. 


a good deal with books open—you and the class 
working together. Pupils can be taught how to 
analyze subject-matter, and work of this kind 
which involves thinking is what the boys and girls 
need. Have them keep outlines and questions in 
their note-books which you may permit them to 
You will 
do well to utilize all of the pictures in the text- 
book. 
jective teaching as they enable the child to form 
images, thus making the work real and concrete. 
Remember that imagination is an exceedingly prac 
tical power of the mind. 


make use of during the recitation time. 


These pictures are valuable means for ob- 
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5. General Exercises. 

Your general exercises will not be successful 
unless you plan for them some time in advance. 
According to your Manual you are to give oral, . 
elementary lessons in civics, hygiene and sanita- 
tion, current events, etc., in these general exer- 
cises. Consult your Manual again. I hope you 
are singing patriotic songs every day. Teach the 
pupils the words, but don’t forget to teach them 
the meaning. Have you, by the way, ever studied 
out the meaning and significance of America? To 
many ehildren this song, as well as others, is a 
mere jingle of sounds. If I were you I would have 
the flag salute regularly every day. This exercise 
should be presented in good form, with dignity 
and finish. The spirit back of it and in it is very 
important. 


6. Correct Habits Essential. 


Require clear, prompt, and courteous responses. 
Cultivate clear-cut utterance. Slovenly speech is 
Use vocal and phonetic drills for 
all vour pupils in recitations and in general exer- 
If you don’t know exactly what to do write 
in to the Training School. Your example in mat- 
ters of speech is of the greatest significance. Chil- 
dren are natural imitators and they will imitate 
Make much 
of correct speech in all its phases and remember 
that simply talking about these matters does no 
good whatever. The only way to secure skill is by 
means of adequate and intelligent practice under 
the inspiration and guidance of clear and correct 
ideals. The the 


directs the practice. 


an abomination. 


cises, 


your faults as well as your virtues. 


teacher determines ideals and 


7. Hold Pupils Responsible. 


I hope you will take care to hold pupils respon- 
sible for assigned work. Your duty consists in 
laying out the work and also in supplying suitable 
motives to get the work done. Pupils need to be 
taught and trained to assume responsibility in 
performing tasks on time. Every good school ai- 
fords constant opportunity for training in good 
citizenship. The good citizen does not shirk his 
responsibility. He sees his duty and then he hen- 
estly tries to do it the best he knows how. If chil- 
dren repeatedly fail in the recitation the results are 
disastrous to character. Is it not a dreadful thing 
to have a child form the habit of failure? Think 
what a handicap this will be to him. 
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8. Get the Meaning. 

Talk over the meanings of words with pupils 
rather than réquire mere formal definitions, which 
are in themselves of little or no value. A pupil 
may be able to define a thing and not know tlie 
thing. Which is better to know the meaning or 
to be able to recite a set form of words? Often a 
word, or maybe two or three words, may form the 
basis of a spirited conversation between teacher 
and pupils. This may often be part of the prepar- 
atory exercise in reading—an exercise which may 
properly be designated the study-recitation or the 
You should aim to cultivate a word 
sense, so to speak. You 
become sensitive to the meanings for which words 


assignment. 
and your pupils need to 


are only the signs or symbols. To be satisfied with 
mere words—the verbal husks—is the end of all 
learning. What you should desire and aim to pro- 
duce is an appreciative, responsive attitude of 
mind. Word study may be an exceedingly profit 
able study if carried out with intelligence. ‘The 
best kind of dictionary work is the kind in which 
the teacher and the children study together and 
talk together. 
9. Master the Situation. 

Keep right on being firm. Don’t permit the 
beginnings of disorder. Wrong doing must not 
be allowed to gain headway if you expect to avoid 
Be master of. the 


disaster. Direct affairs yourself. 


situation. Determine your own policy. Always 
have a definite program en hand, whether of work 
or of play. You must think out your problems in 
advance and you must be critical with yourself. 
In all this you can and must be cheerful, good- 
uatured, poised, sympathetic, kind and courteous. 
You need to cultivate the great art of being firm, 


frank, and fair—three big f’s. 
10. Ask for the Necessary Tools. 

It may be that one of your weak points is too 
great a willingness to put up with too many un- 
desirable or bad conditions, and to tolerate incon- 
veniences which you have no business to tolerate. 
My advice to you is to go after these matters and 
get what you need. You are not obliged to teach 
without the necessary tools. It is the duty of the 
board to supply needful equipment and apparatus. 
You must determine what you need, how much it 
will cost, and where to get it, then you must give 
the board no rest until the essential things are pro- 
vided. In all this you must be courteous, of course, 
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but don’t permit the board or anyone else to side- 
track you or to turn you down. It is ridiculous 
not to have such absolutely necessary things as 
erasers, blackboards, 
If you don’t know exactly the 


suitable crayon, curtains, 
maps, and the like. 
kind and quality to purchase, send in to the T'rain- 
ing School and we will give you full information. 
That is part of your business, you know. Now, 
assert your young womanhood, call in those board 
members, and with the utmost courtesy insist that 
you must have certain tools and have them soon, 


F. J. L. 


too. 


SUGGESTIVE POINTS FOR BOOK REPORTS. 

Both teachers and pupils in Wisconsin rural 
schools are expected to report upon some of the 
books 


should be read for the mere pleasure of reading 


books which they read. Of course many 
them and with no thought of giving any account 
of what is read. However, the practice of looking 
for certain particulars is a most useful one as it 
gives purpose to the reading. There is altogethe: 
too much aimless reading in schools and elsewhere. 
If teacher and pupil will read more with pencil in 
hand, making notations of what is worth remem- 
bering and using, then will the reading have a 
more direct bearing upon the happiness and suc- 
eess of both the teacher and the pupil. 
Making the Oral Report Count. 

Oral book reports should often be made a part 
of the general exercises or of the program of the 
literary society. Pupils should be taught how 
The 


social factor in the telling of a good story 1s an 


to take notes and how to talk from notes. 
element of great value. The character effect upon 
both the entertainer and the audience is not to be 
lost sight of in counting up the benefits of book 
A country teacher will do well to study 
this book-report problem and to make up her 


reports. 


mind that she will give as many pupils as possible 
a chance to talk before an audience this coming 
year—from little tots up to the oldest ones in 
school. 

Getting the Essentials. 

The questions and points listed below are sug- 
gestive only. It is not intended that all of them 
will be used with any teacher, pupil, or book. Each 
teacher must always use her own judgment in se- 
lecting materials and methods for her particular 
school. Many of the points are for the teacher’s 
use only. 
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Teachers and pupils should become increasingly 
book-wise so that the habit of always looking for 
certain important matters will become fixed. For 
example, the writer always associates together cer- 
tain facts about any book, and any fact suggests 
the rest: title—author—publishers—date of pub- 
—kind of the 


general character and make-up of the book. 


lication and size of book—color 
cover 
It will pay not only to read books but to become 
book-wise as to the mechanical features of books. 
Every teacher, at least, should be intelligent in 
these matters. 

Be sure to read for the thought, and you should 
also make an effort to catch the real spirit of the 
book. Whether you are to give an oral or a writ- 
ten report, plan out what you have to say and 
definite, based 
In giving the story itself, or, as it is called, 


make 
facts. 
the plot, be brief and to the point. 
Remember that quality is 


specific statements upon 
You should not 
give all the details. 
worth more than quantity in work of this kind. 
The following points and questions are merely to 
Not all of them can 


or should be used in any single report. 


serve as a suggestive guide. 


Things to Look For. 


(1) Name the title. Who are the publishers? 
When was the book copyrighted’ (2) Give the 
full name of the author and try to get some inter- 


the 
essential incidents of the story, if the book is a 
(4) Name the leading characters and 
(5) Cite good 


examples of courage, honesty, patience, self-reli- 


esting facts concerning his life. (35) State 
narrative. 
give three chief qualities of each. 


Do you find other character qualities ex- 
(6) What is each principal character 
(7) Are the 


ance. 
emplified ? 
intended to bring out or illustrate ? 


characters and the incidents true to life or are 
they overdrawn, in your opinion? Mention some 
facts upon which you base your judgment. (8) 


What great truth or truths does the book set forth ? 
(9) If there were some especially pleasing inci- 
(10) Quote some 
lines or sentences which you liked particularly. 
(11) 


dents mention two or three. 
Show how right and justice finally tri- 
umphed, if such were the case. (12) Why would 
you recommend this book to a friend? (13) If 
the narrative is of an historical character what 
period of history is covered ? 
located? What did you learn about (a) manners 
and customs? (b) and life? (c) 


Where is the scene 


houses home 
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dress’ (d) occupations and tools used? (e) insti- 
tutions, courts, churches, schools, social gatherings, 
superstitions? (14) Is the story based upon facts? 
your answer, (15) What did you like 
most? Least? (16) If the book is illustrated 
tell what the illustrations represent. (17) Of 
what value has the book been to you, personally ? 
(18) Select three or four instances where you 
words with especially 


Prove 


think the author made use of 
(19) How long were you reading the 
or difficult reading? 
(20) If you were to write a composition based 
upon this book what title would you choose? (21) 
How could a country teacher make good use of 
(22) At what age would this book 
beemost appreciated and enjoyed? (23) Name ten 
new words which you learned in your reading. 


good effect. 


book? Did you find it easy 


this book ? 


(24) Why must we learn to read good books early 
in life? (25) Name three good books which you 


have enjoyed reading during the past year. 


Inspire Children to Read Good Books. 

Beyond all question, a country teacher can ren- 
der no greater service in a rural community than 
to encourage and inspire old and young to read 
good books. 

My dear country teacher—with all your resolu- 
tions for the new year, let one surely be that you 
will use that library of yours every day and all the 
There is relatively little danger that you 


F. J. L. 


time. 
will overdo this part of your work. 


SCHOOLROOM DIAGNOSIS. 

The writer has a vivid recollection of reading 
a helpful article with the above title a quarter 
century and more 
teacher in 


ago when he was a country 
The particular sorts of 
diagnosis which the writer of the article recom- 


Wisconsin. 


mended have for the most part passed out of mind, 
but it is distinctly recalled that the advice given 
was pertinent and practical for the young teacher. 

When things go wrong in school—and of course 
they do go wrong sometimes in all schools—then 
the first question the teacher should ask herself 
is, what is the cause of this trouble or difficulty ? 
The good physician first finds out what is the mat- 
ter if he can, he goes below the surface to ascer- 
tain causes. He does not merely doctor symptoms, 
if he is wise and honest. 





The modern means for 
diagnosing disease, it may be stated incidentally, 
are nothing short of marvelous. Ts it not almost 
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a miracle, for example, that by means of the X-ray 
a blind pus pocket may be located at the root of a 
tooth, the removal of which will cure a man’s 
rheumatism or heart weakness ? 

The wise teacher would do well to emulate the 
modern diagnostician, and to turn the X-ray of 
her pedagogical intelligence upon the problems of 
the schoolroom. If John doesn’t know his reading 
lesson today, why not? The boy may be to blame, 
but likely as not the teacher is far more at fault. 
She probably didn’t prepare John to study that 
reading lesson. She just said, “John, you may 
take the next lesson for tomorrow.” Adequate 
diagnosis here will discover the fact that the 
teacher needs to study the problem of properly 
And so 
Here is ample 


assigning an upper grade reading lesson. 
it goes. Mary writes abominably. 
opportunity for exact and searching diagnosis. 
Mary’s trouble can be exactly located tf the teacher 
knows how. And when the reason for Mary’s poor 
writing is uncovered then of course appropriate 
remedies may be applied—and, once more, if the 
teacher knows what the remedies are. This leads 
to the observation that teaching can be made far 
more definite and exact a process if the teacher 
will only honestly study her teaching problems. 
There has always been too much teaching by guess 
—teaching which never arrives. 

So, being a good schoolroom diagnostician in- 
volves at least the following requisites, among 
(1) The teacher must know the facts to be 
taught. (2) The teacher needs a knowledge of 
how the human mind works. (3) The teacher 
must realize that there are individual differences 


others: 


among pupils. (4) The teacher must have a teach- 


ing purpose. (5) The teacher must know how to 
adapt method means to educational ends. (6) The 
teacher must sympathetically desire to really help 
John and Mary. (7) The teacher must know the 
modern standards of what is correct in teaching 
and learning. F. J. L. 


SALARIES OF RURAL TEACHERS. 


The minimum salary in Wisconsin, as_ the 
reader is well aware, no doubt, is sixty dollars a 
month. It was formerly forty-five, so the legis- 
lature increased the minimum thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. Meanwhile, the cost of living 
has increased not far from one hundred per cent. 


Nevertheless, there will be some teachers in Wis- 
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consin, as in other states, teaching in country 
schools this fall who affe not worth sixty cents. 
But, what of it ? 


city grades, also, and in high schools, who are not 


There will be some in village and 
worth their salt. Doubtless the reader knows of 
some doctor, lawyer, or preacher who doesn’t really 
earn his salary, for that matter. There will al- 
ways be round pegs in square holes and square pegs 
in round holes, so long as human nature is consti 
tuted as at present. Cases of inequality and in- 
justice will probably always exist. Just at the pres- 
ent time there are some rural teachers of success- 
ful experience who will not be adequately paid, 
and there will be untried beginners who will re- 
ceive more than they are entitled to get. One rural 
school board offered a young girl seventy-five dol- 
lars a month this summer without asking any- 
thing about 


the girl—about her personality or 


her teaching ability. She may do very well and 
she may prove to be a failure. She doesn’t know 
and the board don’t know, and still they offered 
her fifteen dollars more than the minimum. If 
she turns out to be a successful teacher a hundred 
dollars a month or even 


more would not be too 


much. But, the writer of this item feels that a lot 
of people in this country have gone wage craz\ 
and price crazy. They have lost their balance and 
have quit using the good sense which they once 
seemed to possess. One hundred dollars a month 
fora really good country teacher is not a cent too 
much, but first class rural teachers are nearly as 
scarce as hen’s teeth, at least in some parts of the 
country. 
The 


salaries should be about double what they have 


writer believes that in very many cases 


been until very lately. But—and this seems im 


portant—should boards not discriminate as_ to 
grades of personality, age of the teacher, size of 
the school, successful experience of the teacher, 
etc., ete.? Let us use good judgment lest much 


more injustice be done. F. J. L. 


TEN QUESTIONS ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
One. Where 


work material ? 


Number can a teacher get seat 
Write for catalog to any of the advertisers in 
this number of the Journal. 
Number Two. 


the children to sing? 


How can a country teacher get 
Many say they cannot sing. 
If the teacher has music in her soul the children 
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If the teacher sets the 
right example the pupils*will be unable to resist. 


will soon catch her spirit. 
It all rests with the teacher. A singing teacher 
will be sure to have a singing school. There is no 
way to prevent such a result, thank goodness. Sing 
Sing the 


the common songs. Sing the easy songs. 


old songs. Sing the children’s songs. Sing morn- 


ing, noon, and night. It is as natural for children 
to sing as it is to play. Send in to the Training 
School for some good songs to sing. If the teacher 
has no music in her soul we feel sorry for her and 
for the children. A good teacher is always the 


s emphatically true of 


imitable model, and this 
When 
they are simply saying that they have never had a 


singing. children say they cannot sing, 
good teacher. 

Number Three. Should time be taken each day 
for a review of the previous work ? 

A thinking teacher will learn by experience that 
it is necessary to attack and to assimilate subject- 
matter from different angles. A true review is 
drill 


chanical drill. 


more than certainly much more than me- 
In the right kind of a review there 
will be something besides a simple viewing again. 
The facts will be brought to the surface in new re- 
lationships. A good review will result in better 
organization of the items of knowledge. In gen- 
eral it may be said that one brain impression 1s 
usually entirely insufficient and inadequate. A 
skillful teacher is constantly presenting old sub- 
ject-matter in new relations. ‘Truth is not really 
understood and appreciated unless seen from many 
different view points. It may be that the person 
asking the question has in mind drill when she 
uses the term review. And, if that 
then it cannot be said too often that the best kind 
In securing the 


is her idea, 


of drill is attentive repetition. 
tools for mining knowledge many brain impres- 
sions are essential. And, children naturally desire 
to repeat and repeat in order that the repetition or 
practice may result in greater power and skill. If 
the teacher will see to it that her drills have an 
aim and are rational she will accomplish better re- 
sults. Two extremes are to be avoided; too much 
drill which may become worse than senseless, and 
too little drills—i. e., stopping short of the skill 
at which the teacher should be aiming, 

Number Four. At what time ought a teacher 
to be at the schoolhouse in the morning ? 

The teacher should get to the building before the 


first child arrives. An efficient teacher will prob- 
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ably find it necessary to get to the building soon 
after eight o’clock, and no child should come be- 
fore eight-thirty. In the morning the teacher 
will need to dust the desks, chairs, tables, window 
etc., etc., with a 
If she 
is a good housekeeper she has swept the night be- 
fore. After she has built her fire and performed 


sills, maps, ledges, mouldings, 


good-sized dust cloth, not a feather duster. 


her other janitor duties she will busy herself put- 
ting work on the board and otherwise getting ready 
for the day’s program. ‘The general answer to 
the question is that a good teacher will get to the 
schoolhouse in time to do whatever work she needs 
to do. 

Number Five. How can you train a pupil to 
overcome the bad habit of using the rising inflec- 
tion in practically all of his responses ? 

In the first place the teacher must become con- 
scious of the child’s practice. In the second place 
the teacher must cause the child to become con- 
scious of the fact that he asks a question when he 
is supposed to be stating a fact. In many schools 
of the state this habit is quite prevalent. To over- 
come it both teacher and pupils must give atten- 
tion to it persistently every day. In the course of 
a month or two if the teacher means business the 
senseless habit will be rooted out. Practice chil- 
dren on stating facts and on asking questions. 
Show the difference plainly. Some teachers use 
the rising inflection themselves when there is no 
the 


Drill the children in the general exercise. 


whatever. 
Make 


clear the foolishness of the habit and then concen- 


question or doubt about matter 


trate upon the right way. 

Number Siz. Tow much time should a teacher 
spend on her work outside of school hours ? 

Enough time to get the work done, of course. 
But some folks are so temperamentally slow that 
they spend altogether more time than a more effi- 
Every teacher 
should have time for recreation and amusement. 
She must not keep her nose to the grindstone ail 
of the time. All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy and Mary a dull girl. But if the aver- 
age teacher does not put ten hours a day on her 
school duties there is something wrong with her 


cient person would find necessary. 


This leaves fourteen hours 
The average 
teacher should sleep at least eight hours and better 
A good teacher should be fresh and fit and 
have on hand a surplus of nervous energy. 


sense of proportion. 
for sleep, meals and recreation. 


nine. 
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Number Seven. What would you do with pupils 
who are saucy and impudent ? 

I suppose saucy and impudent mean about the 
same thing. 
In a general way a courteous teacher will have 
courteous pupils. Courtesy as well as boorish- 
ness is contagious. 
thoughtful teacher will soon eliminate the impu- 


They are nearly synonymous terms. 


The example of a quiet, kind, 
dence, in most cases. In the exceptional cases the 
teacher will need to talk the matter over calmly 
and judiciously with the saucy boy or girl. In this 
private conversation the pupil can be made to see 
the error of ‘his ways. Scolding does no good. 
Back talk is dangerous. 
to the fire. The teacher’s spirit must be right and 
then the spirit of the school will be right. 

Number Hight. Is the district 
furnish kindergarten supplies for the beginners ? 
It all rests with 
The average board 


Public reproof adds fuel 


required to 


There is no law on this subject. 
the board and the teacher. 
will get what a teacher needs for seat-work mate- 
rial providing the teacher presents her needs intel- 
ligently and forcefully and with courtesy. The 
teacher must know exactly what she wants, how 
much of it, the price of it, and where it can be 
purchased. She must be able to show that such 
material is actually needed. She will probably 
offer to buy it herself if the board will agree to re- 
Too often 


‘up in the air” as to their school requirements 


imburse her. teachers are too muen 
and are not able to back up their requests wit! 
sound reasons. 
Number Nine. Should pupils be given more 
than one trial in spelling ? 
Certainly not. 
know. You do 


You are asking about a testing exercise. 


They either know or they don’t 
not want to encourage guessing. 
When 
pupils are being tested they should not be assisted. 
Do you discriminate between teaching spelling and 


testing pupils as to their memory images of 
words? The writer feels that if at least two- 


thirds of the spelling time is devoted to studying 
words and one-third to testing the pupils much 
better results will be secured. 
but usually they have not been taught in the past. 

Number Ten. What should the teacher do if 
she has to laugh? 

Well, I suppose if a teacher has to laugh she will 
laugh in spite of all her efforts to control herself. 
But why not laugh out naturally if there is some- 
thing worth laughing at? There is no reason why 


Words can be taught 
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teacher and pupils should not laugh on occasion. 
And in a well-conducted school there will be oc- 
casions as there should be where human beings 
are associating together in wholesome and natural 
ways. 
velopment, but of course freedom does not mean 


Freedom is necessary to growth and de- 
license. It is a part of a teacher’s business to 
teach pupils what to laugh at and what not to 
laugh at. Some laughter is cruel and some laugh- 
ter simply testifies to light headedness. A heart) 
laugh with sufficient cause back of it is a might) 
good symptom. F. J. L. 


HOW DO YOU REACT ON THE INSPECTION? 

When your school has been visited by the super- 
visor, whoever he or she may be, and suggestions 
for your improvement have been made, then the 
question is, “How do you react?” There are differ- 
ent ways of reacting. The most hopeful class of 
teachers are those who seem anxious to get all tie 
help they can. They are cordial, they are recep- 
tive, they are teachable, they show a pleasing will- 
The 


gladly and then they really try to carry them out. 


ingness to co-operate. receive suggestions 
Such young women are in line for promotion anil 
increase of salary. 

There is another. group of young teachers or 
maybe older ones, who are not so hopeful. They 
seem quite self-sufficient and are more or less in 
different to suggestions. They do not welcome the 
supervisor with out-stretched arms, as a rule. 
They sometimes even show some resentment, and 
occasionally give the supervisor the impression that 
the visit is an impertinent interference with their 
private affairs. 

If a teacher really thinks straight she ought to 
be able to see that a supervisor can be, and usually 
is, of genuine help to her. 
gain in doing anything but falling into line and 
When 


one begins to look upon circumstances as oppor- 


In any case, there is no 
making the best of every circumstance. 


tunities, one’s attitude not only changes but one’s 
problems become easier of solution, and pessimism 


F. J. L. 


gives way to cheerful optimism. 





TEN PERTINENT QUERIES FOR THE COUNTRY 
SCHOOL BOARD. 

(1) Has the school building been thoroughly 
scrubbed out with hot water and plenty of soap? 
Has the drinking apparatus been not only scrubbed 
out, but scalded out, also, with boiling water ? 
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(2) Have the weeds been cut? A school yard 
full of uncut weeds when school opens in the fall 
is a disgraceful and disheartening sight. 
“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning.” 

Yes, we have too many ragged beggars in Wis- 
consin, and not only is the schoolhouse ragged, 
but the yard, also, too often presents a ragged-beg- 
gar appearance. 

(3) 
well is all right for the children and the teacher 


Are you sure that the water in the school 
to drink? It probably is not all right if none has 
been pumped out since last May or June. No 
chances should be taken in a matter of this kind. 
(4) 
any curtains out of repair? 


Are there any broken window lights or are 
cer- 
The 


writer has known of window lights being broken 


These should 
tain! be attended to before school opens. 
out for months and of curtains that would not 
work on the spring rollers at any time during the 
year. It is the business of the board to look 
after such matters, of course. 

()) 
and good erasers ? It doesn’t pay to buy the 


Will the teacher find plenty of good crayon 


The crayon will 
cost forty to fifty cents a box of 144 pieces. The 
erases will cost from $1.25 to $1.75 a dozen. A 
the 
And, in this connection, does 


cheaper kinds of such supplies, 


dozen good ones will last average country 
school a long while. 
the blackboard need reslating’ It doesn’t cost 
much and it, means a great deal to teacher and 
pupils. The best blackboard is natural slate, the 
next best is hyloplate, but a good liquid slating 
job done on a smooth, solid, plastered wall, an- 
swers very well, indeed. 

(6) Have you laid in a supply of kindling and 
dry fine wood, so that this young girl teacher can 
start a fire without too much trouble? One coun- 
try teacher couldn’t get kindling or anything but 
green wood even after repeated and very courteous 
So one morning she reached the limit of 
her patience and sent the children home. That 
afternoon the treasurer brought a load of the neces- 
sary materials for building and keeping a fire, and 
the next day all went merry as a marriage bell. 

(7) 
teacher some money to buy seat work material ? 
Such 
Educative 


asking. 


Have you made provision to give the 
She will need five or ten dollars. use of 
money is an investment not an expense. 
seat work is now considered of the most vital im- 
portance in every well regulated country school. 
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(8) Has the stove and the stovepipe been thor- 
oughly cleaned out, and is the pipe put up good 
and solid so it will stay? 

(9) Are you sure that the teacher will have 
a good boarding place, or don’t you consider that a 
part of your business? Does not the success of 
your school depend in part at least upon whether 
your teacher has a good comfortable room, plenty 
of the right kind of food, and a suitable human 
Well, think it over. And, has pro- 
vision been made to take her to and from the sta- 
tion when she goes home? If she is made of the 
right stuff she won’t want to go home every week 


environment ? 


to see mother. 

(10) 
matters over with your teacher occasionally ? 
should not hesitate to advise her when necessary. 
In fact, you were elected partly for that purpose. 
If she is a young girl you should take a fatherly 
interest in her. 
things going wrong at school you are in duty 


Have you made up your mind to talk 
You 


If reports come to you about 


bound to advise and warn your teacher or find out 
that the reports are groundless, as is often the 
case. 

When a man or woman is elected to a position 
on a country school board some responsibility at- 
taches to the office. A school board member has 
no choice except to find out wherein his or her 
duty lies and then to patriotically render the serv- 
ice as well as possible. A thoughtful, active school 
board member can do very much to determine 
whether or not the school in that particular dis- 
trict shall be a success or a failure. Bidet 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS AT MADISON 
OCTOBER 1-2-3. 

State Superintendent Cary has called the 
official city superintendents’ convention at 
Madison for Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 1-2. 

This meeting will be followed on Friday, 
the 3rd, by the independent meeting of the 
superintendents as guests of the department 
of education of the state university. The lead- 
ing speaker will be Dr. Frank McMurry of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, who 
will talk on “Supervision of Instruction.” 

W. P. Roseman is president of the associa- 
tion this year and is exerting every effort to 
make this meeting one of the best in the his- 
tory of the organization. 
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HYER TO WHITEWATER. 
There was a good deal of consolation to many 
a Wisconsin schoolmaster who heard along in Aug- 
ust of this year that the board of regents of ine 
normal schools of this state had decided to put a 





FRANK S. HYER 


Wisconsin man at the head of the Whitewater in- 
stitution. It will be recalled that about seven 
years ago the same board (not the same personnel) 
was looking for a leader in educational work and 
selected Mr. A. H. Yoder from New York, Spo- 
kane, and other outside territory. Mr. Hyer was 
at that time being considered but was handicapped 
by his Wisconsin activity. 

However, it may be best to leave history alone. 
Frank 8. Hyer has won his spurs in the Wisconsin 
educational field, but his efforts in the great work 
have not been confined to the territory of this 
state. His fame as an expert in primary reading 
has spread to the west and south and he has been 
the inspiring leader in many a teachers’ institute 
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in and outside of Wisconsin in bringing home the 
fundamentals in teaching primary reading. 

As President Hyer of the Whitewater State 
Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin, he will be 
heard from in. educational circles and especially in 
normal school matters. 

All honor to the board of regents, and to Re- 
gent Hamilton especially, in the selection of suci 
a strong man as Frank Hyer for this position! 


TOUTON SUCCEEDS TERRY. 


It will be with a great feeling of regret on the 
part of thousands of high school teachers in this 
state to learn that former Inspector H. L. Terr, 
has permanently severed his connection with the 
office of State Supt. Cary and is now attempting 
to recuperate from a serious siege of illness. 

Mr. Terry has served his state and the Depart 
ment of Education well. He has been one of those 
substantial, reliable, common sense fellows in tli 
supervisory work that has won him a_ host of 
friends, in spite of the fact that he was called upon 
to perform the delicate duties of an inspector. 

As his successor, Frank E. Touton, born in 
Kdgerton, Wisconsin, some years ago, a graduate 
University, 
Mr. Touton 
has not engaged in educational work in this state, 


of Lawrence College and Columbia 
has been appointed by Supt. Cary. 


but was active in the educational field of Kansas 
Later 
he became principal of the Central High School 
of St. Joseph, Missouri. 


gree from the Columbia University. 


where he was instructor in a high school. 
He has his Doctor’s de 


A SCHOOL OF EDUCATION IS ESTABLISHED AT 
THE UNIVERSITY. 

The University of Wisconsin is to have a real 
school of education, at least that is what tly 
regents said at their meeting late last June. The 
purpose is to further develop and co-ordinate th: 
University’s facilities for the training of teacher 

This new school will bring together, under one 
director in the college of letiers and science, 2 
faculty consisting of the members of the depart 
ment of education, instructors in charge of teach- 
ers’ courses in other departments, and the staff 
of the Wisconsin high school. . 

No announcement has appeared as yet as to 
who will head this new school of education. 
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W. C. GIESE NEW PRINCIPAL OF THE RACINE 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

W.C 


cine from a long list of applications. Mr. 


. Giese drew the principalship plum in Ra- 
Giese is 


a native of Michigan, thirty-three years of age, and 





W. C. GIESE 


Gladstone, 


for several years was principal at 

Michigan. Later he was principal of the jun 
ior and senior high schols at > Menomonie. 
Having served his country in the recent wat 
in the field artillery, he comes to Racine with 


an educational and war record which insures sue 
cess. Besides his graduation from the Universits 
of Chicago, Mr. Giese has taken a special course 
where he obtained his 


at Columbia University 


Master’s degree. 


MISS AMY BRONSKY RESIGNS AS CITY GRADE 
INSPECTOR. 

During the summer, Miss Amy Bronsky, so long 

an efficient inspector in city grades in State Supt. 


Cary’s office, resigned her position ‘to take up 
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further study along educational lines. Miss 
sronsky’s record as an inspector has met the ap- 


Her 


tact, foresight and intimate knowledge of the work 


proval of teachers generally in Wisconsin. 


she was called upon to do has won for her a host 
of friends in this state, 

State Supt. Cary announces as Miss Bronsky’s 
Miss 


been teaching for some time past in the elementary 


successor, Katherine McLaughlin, who has 


departments of the University of Chicago. 


WALVOORD HEADS SHEBOYGAN 
SCHOOLS. 


JOHN G. 


After a spirited contest over the question as to 
whether a local man or one from other fields should 


he chosen superintendent of the schools at She- 





JOHN G. WALVOORD 


boygan, Mr. John G. Walvoord won the prize. 
Mr. Walvoord was born in Sheboygan county, 

raised on a farm, attended the Sheboygan Business 

College and high school, and later graduated from 


the Milwaukee State Normal. Subsequent to this 
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he took an elementary law course and twenty years 


ago succeeded the late Supt. H. I. Leverenz as 
principal of the Horace Mann ward school in She 
boygan. He has served in this capacity ever since, 
becoming acting superintendent on a leave-of-ah 
sence granted to Mr. W. P. last Mareh. 


Mr. Walvoord comes to a large and important 


Roseman 


field of work in the public schools of Sheboygan. 


DAY OF TEACHER IS HERE. 
By A. M. Srmons. 
The 


announces an alarming shortage of teachers. At 


United States Commissioner of Edueation 


the moment when all the world has awakened to 
the pressing need of a new and greater era in edu 
cational matters he says that schools must close, 
extensions be and all run 


The 


climaxed one more long approaching crisis. 


abandoned even more 


shorthanded than in the past. war has 


Fach year higher standards and longer prepara- 


tion have been demanded of teachers. Curricu- 


lums everywhere were enriched by the impoverish- 
ment and exhaustion of teachers. New duties were 
added because of new needs and new ideals. 

Then the teachers were paid less than the jani- 
tors who swept the schoolrooms, less than half the 


wages of the man who erected the buildings and 


far less than the minimum wage experts have 
found necessary to support a home. Men were 
barred from the profession. The women who 


entered did so under penalty of a life sentence to 
celibate poverty, unless the bars were broken by 
marriage. 

The war explosion upset some of this. The teach 
ing profession ceased to have a monopoly on the 
sense of social service which teachers had so long 
accepted in place of cash. 

The long forgotten law of supply and demand 


rose to demand recognition and its price. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS SAFE. 
No alarm need be felt by teachers over the fate 


of the retirement fund law. Teachers’ pensions 
have come to Wisconsin to stay and are already so 
deep-rooted into the educational soil that no legis- 
lature will think of disturbing the svstem. 

That the original plan must be revamped is ap- 
parent to the most elementary student of econom 
ices. The special committee appointed by the legis- 


lature to look into the matter and report is not 
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antagonistic to teachers or pensions, but rather the 
reverse and desirous of putting the whole system 
on a sound, financial basis in accordance with actu- 
tables. This means an absolute guaraniee 
The basie fund 


through 


arial 
for the future to the participant. 
increased either larger 


must be largely 


contributions by the teachers, or contribution !y 
the state, or both. 


The 


sound financially as are 


teachers’ pension fund must be just as 
the fraternal and old line 
life insurance companies that are so rigidly rewu 


lated by adequate state laws on the subject. 


OBITUARY. 


] | 


An unusually large number of deaths occurred 
in the Wisconsin school ranks during last summet 
from accidents. We re- 


from natural causes and 


gret the necessity of recording them at this time. 
Oliver E. Rice. 
Oliver E. 


ent of the schools of Rusk county 


Rice, age Sixt) five, was superintend- 
last ten 
Michigan for 
treatment, but after a long struggle for life, death 


for the 


vears. Recently he was taken to 


claimed him. He was principal of the high schools 


Necedah 


conducted a business college at Stevens Point. 


ai Barron, and Tomahawk. Later he 


Harold Willard. 
Harold Willard, teacher of English in the Two 
Rivers high school, met a tragic death on July 
19th while at Eagle River at the boy seout camp. 
He attempted to swim across the lake, but evi 
dently became tired before reaching his destination 


and sank before help could reach him. 


John E. Hale. 
John KE. Hale, principal of the Outagamie train 
ing school, died at Kaukauna on June 11, 1919. 


Mr. 


educational work at Augusta, Wisconsin, where he 


Hale has been known for many years in his 


was principal of the high school, at Rice Lake in 
charge of the county training school, and for the 
past six vears principal of the Outagamie county 
training school. Mr. Hale was born in Kaukauna 
and took a great interest in the educational devel 


opment of the city and county. 


J. C. NeCollins. 
J. '€. 
in Racine, died in that city on the evening of June 


14, 1919. 


NeCollins, head of the Janes ward schoo! 


Mr. NeCollins was born at Hazel Green. 
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Wisconsin, in 1859, and for nearly three decades 
has been connected with the public schools of Ra- 
cine. 

Henry F. Kling. 


Many Wisconsin schoolmen will remember 
Henry Frank Kling, once principal of the schools 
at. Evansville, Wisconsin, and for the last fifteen 
years connected with ward schools in Chicago. Mr. 
Kling was born at Beaver Dam in 1857. He died 
in Chieago last August. 


Charles F. Hill. 

Charles F. Hill had been director of the voca- 
tional work at Janesville for the past six years and 
was well known throughout the state. He died 
suddenly at Janesville on June 23, 1919, after a 
long struggle with a weak heart which had many 
times before threatened his life. Mr. Hill was 


fifty-three years of age. A wife and son survive. 


Lorraine Scofield. 

The tragic death of Miss Lorraine Scofield of 
Milwaukee, in an automobile accident, was a shock 
to her many friends in Kaukauna and other places 
where she had taught. Her death occurred last 
June on the eve of her marriage to a Milwaukee 
voung man. 


Selina E. Anderson. 

Miss Selina E. Anderson died at her home in 
Racine last July. She was once head of the de- 
partment of history in Dubuque College. At the 
time of her death she was a member of the faculty 
of the Racine high school. 


TEACHERS AND THEIR PAY. 

The teacher is a long suffering individual. It 
is his and her appointed task to remedy the evil 
influence, and supplement the lack of influence on 
the part of the parent and to mold other people’s 
children into worthy American citizens. 

Some contract that! And yet the teacher is ex- 
pected to perform this diplomatie and disciplinary 
miracle upon the most niggardly stipend, 

Just now, there is a movement that looks to the 
general appreciation of the salaries paid teachers. 
In most cities and rural communities, there have 
advances. But in most cities 


been substantial 


and rural communities, the salaries are still far 
below the scale they should be. 


Proper compensation for those charged with one 
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of the most important public services—to-wit, the 
training and education of children—they are sep- 
arate functions—is not a matter of justice to the 
teacher alone. In fact, the teacher is not the per- 
sonality principally interested. The basic value 
and effectiveness of the generation are involved. 
For, as is the teaching force of a community, 
largely is that community. 

That healthful conditions may survive in an) 
community, teachers may receive a “teaching 
wage”—pay that shall relieve them to a reasonable 
degree from financial worry and enable them to 
devote themselves whole-heartedly to their work. 

When teachers do not receive sufficient pay, the 
chief sufferers are the school children. 
no profession in which the mental attitude of those 
who follow it is more important, nor any other ii 


There is 


which more perfunctory methods can produce suc 
unfortunate results. 

That there is a marked scarcity in the ranks o! 
the teaching profession is not to be wondered at 
when the basis of emolument is considered.—Osi- 
kosh Northwestern. 


TEACHERS—$15. BARBERS—$30. 

Two advertisements appeared lately in a New 
York newspaper—one of them calling for a teacher 
of mathematics, history and psychology, at a salary 
of $65 a month. The other one called for a colored 
barber at $30 a week. There is no particular rea- 
son why the barber should not get $30 a week. 
Milk wagon drivers are getting $35, and they don't 
need to know more about driving than any farm 
hoy knows. A quick, light fingered barber needs 
as much dexterity as a milk wagon driver, and de- 
serves as good a salary. 
teacher of mathematics and history. 
dollars each 


sut we are sorry for the 
Sixty-five 
calendar month means $15 a week. 
The barber who gets $30 for pruning whiskers may 
be glad he knows nothing about mathematics or 
history. 
vears before qualifying for a wage of $1,300 a 
year. In Chicago a teacher cannot get $1,000 a 
year before putting in 17 years in the profession. 
In 23 states the teachers average less than $400 a 
vear. 


In Washington a teacher has to work 24 


And in Illinois a high school teacher who 
tried to persuade one of his pupils to stay and fin- 
ish his education was met with an irrefutable 
argument. “I have a job in a mine,” said the boy. 
“T am making more money without an education 
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for force we may guarantee to the America of the 
immediate future the perpetuation of the ideals 
and standards which are at present in danger of 


-Hac names 


than you are making with one.” We are totd 
sometimes that teachers deserve no more than they 
get. If this is true, it does not improve the situa- 
tion ; it only makes it worse. If the type of educa- 
tion that young America is getting is worth more — 
than is paid for it, so much the better for young 
America. We may sympathize with the teachers, 
but we may rejoice that young America is receiving 
a high standard of educational opportunity. If, 
however, the education received is worthless, why 
not offer a price that will buy an education worth 
At the present moment, the development 
America’s greatest 


passing to the discard.— 





SURE! 

The Oshkosh school board has elected a business 
manager of the city schools. This is something of 
an innovation in public schools, although the state 
university and a number of colleges have already 
had business managers for some time. It is intro 


ducing the “city manager” plan of municipal gov- 


ernment into the schools. 


having ? 


of the rising generation marks The idea is a good one 


crisis. Unrestricted immigration has made this as it relieves the board of education of detail work, 
country an ethnological freak show. By offering which they haven’t the time to look after, and 
salaries which will attract teachers whose person- which they ought not be burdened with.—Antigo 
ality and attainments will be a really uplifting Vews. 








“PERMODELLO” OUR 63RD BIRTHDAY ane WATER COLORS” 





The Permanent Modeling Clay—Works Ne Pee Comtene cele The First—and Still the Standard” 
\ M had 7 , T trates on July 1, 1919, its Weer - Color i} 0.30 
A new Modeling ay that sets anc 3 - : 3 3 i MORE DUO eee 4.6: 0:0 a ocala ao NC 
becomes hard as p Porc, without firing. 63rd Birthday. It is proud Bere Rae cs. ee we kes” ee 
Opens up new problems in Primary to have been the pioneer in every Box No. & 40 
Hand W Fock gs ook, _a od ak, new Art movement; to have spent oa pail Fo Pa ER ae 1.00 
for all grades and High § Schools. Send Le time, thought, and literally Brushes: 
for Circular Sample p d 0st millions of dollars to improve— No. 6, per doz $0.60 
or ar. Sample pound can, f not cheabes by chdak sutevials No. 6, per doz..........$ 6 
paid, 60c. ates oy , : : INO. 2, DEP GMs cleisiceeas 80 
e teac os of Art in America. No. 8, per doz 90 
F en “Prang Products’ are not al- AY mi ey ~ 
Sane ‘MODELIT ‘ ways the “Cheapest in Price,” 7 Pe sg SG. PEP GO8e se 6 sax . 1.40 
_ This is an indestructible Wax Model- hut almost universally the “Best abl r ines irae a 
ing Clay that always stays soft. Post- in Value.’ The Prang Company aera SE ars aa ry, 
paid, per pound, 50c. is now in a better position to be iF - Be ae Cal d 16 : de Sah tamale 
: of large service than ever before. _o Pe “ite sini rh See 26 
“ENAMELAC” May we not begin our 64th eae Rox No a6 dine eikale 
A Decorative Air-Drying Enamel year by being of service to you— poe pitas = 48 
An Art Enamel for use on Toys, Fur in connection with your Art Se oe er ee : 
niture, China, Glass, etc. A new color Materials for this Fall? No. 5, per doz . $1.00 
medium. Requires no firing. Send for No. 7, per doz..........- 1.20 
Color Card and Circular. Complete out- “Liquid Tempera” Colors: 
fit, containing 6 cans of “Enamelac,” “PRANG DRAWING PAPERS” n 12 colors, per bottle. . .$0.20 
shellac, brushes, etc., in wooden box, “A Prang Paper to Meet Every Need” ‘““Temperine”’ 


postpaid, $3.00. ream Manila 
Gray Manila 
White Water Color 


Gray Cross Section 


Individual size per bottle. $0.20 
“STIXIT” PASTE Class size, per bottle...... 40 
Stickiest Paste in Town” 

A combination of Paste and Glue. 
Ideal for all school work. The cheap- 
est because the best. Put up in 4 oz. 


“PRANG CRAYONS” 
W hite Cross Section ‘Quality Colored C rayons for 
Cream Cross Section School Use 

Black Cross Section \rt Education Crayons: 


“The 





tubes also in tin cans from % pint to Bogus Drawing Paper 30x No. 1 er box. . $0.10 
1 gallon. Mechanical Drawing Box No, 2—Per box..<... 45 
_“Ricene” Tracing Paper Cravonens ‘ rs i 
“ENGINEX” PAPERS Sample B 20ks of these Papers sent No 8 colors, per box. .$0.10 
Beautiful and inexpensive «uncoated Free to Teachers Box No. 36—6 colors, per 
Engine papers for Paper Cutting, Poster ‘CONST R—ICM) ee ee . 08 
Work, Kindergartens and all Industrial ne < ONS r RUC TION PAPERS” Box No. 4—16 colors per 
Art Work, containing 21 Standardizeu These “Prang Construction Papers’ box : 15 
colors; 3 primary, 3 binary and 12 grayed | have been famous for years. Made in 25 Box No. 5—per box...... .15 
colors, neutral gray, black and white. heautiful ae, Heavy weight and uni- Pastellex: 
The Original—not an Imitation! form in quali fox No. 7—8 er: s 
eres : Send for ae Booklet of Samples er No. 7—8 crayons to $0.10 
“PRISMO” PAPERS with latest Prices Dies He. 4521 cvapinn 4 
Ss] J : “yang Pros : ox No. 2 ons to 
Send for Free Booklet of Samples Prang FT ro lucts’” do not disappoin t. hee. oe eee 20 


New coated papers for Industrial Art 
and Kindergarten work, 12 spectrum col- 
ors with 2 shades and 2 tints of each; 
12 grayed colors, neutral gray, black 
and white—75 Standardized colors in all. 

Send for Free Booklet of Samples 


REED AND RAFFIA 
Send for Descriptive Circular of Sizes 
and Prices 


THE PRANG COMPANY, 





Order Now. “Complete Catalogue” free 


on Request. 
PINE NEEDLES FOR BASKETRY 
The New Material for all 
Kinds of Weaving 

From 10 to 15 inches long. Selected 
and cured by us. Pee illustrated 
circular on ‘“‘Pine Needle Basketry” free. 
Price of Needles, postpaid, per pound, 
60c. 





“STICK PRINTING” SUPPLIES 

\re your children learning Design and 
Color by “Stick Printing?” As easy 
and delightful as play. We carry a 
complete line of sticks, pads, dye, ete. 
Send for special circular. 

Set No. 1 containing 6 sticks, 3 color 
caps in cardboard box, postpaid, 15c. 

Send for Special Circular 


1922 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 
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IT SPEAKS WELL OF WISCONSIN. 

Two educational institutions of Wisconsin have 
done timely and gracious things which show recog 
nition of the new world order. 

The University of Wisconsin, in conferring an 
honorary degree upon Marcel Knecht, has hon- 
ored a distinguished Frenchman, who during the 
past two years has devoted himself to strengthen- 
ing the warm friendship which has always marked 
the relations between France and America. Mr. 
Knecht’s tour of Wisconsin in the fall of 1917, 
when he spoke in a number of cities under the 
auspices of the state university and received en- 
couraging welcomes everywhere, constitutes a very 
appropriate basis, viewed in connection with his 
work and his ability, for the recognition giver: 
him. If, as reported, this is the first time that 
the university has honored a son of France, it 
was all the more the time to do what the uni- 
versity has just done. It may safely be taken for 
granted that the act will cause no little pleasure 
and gratification in France, including Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Mr. Knecht’s ancestral land. 

Lawrence college, one of the leading schools of 
its kind in the middle west, did a very fitting and 
thoughtful thing last week when it conferred hon- 
orary degrees upon Capt. 8. J. Hutchinson of the 
London Irish Rifles, and Lieut. Robert Renard, 2 
hero of Verdun and a member of the French high 
commission at Washington. Capt. Hutchinson 
and Lieut. Renaud spent more time and rendered 
greater services in Wisconsin than did any other 
uniformed representatives of their respective na- 
tions. They are both able, scholarly men, and 
recognition of them and their labors by a Wiscon- 
sin institution gives real pleasure to thousands of 
Wisconsin men and women who have met and 
heard them. 

In honoring these representatives of Franc 
and Great Britain, the state university and Law- 
rence college have honored themselves and done 
the state itself a distinctive service.—Milwaukee 
Editorial. 


PAY FOR THE TEACHERS. 

Chicago’s board of education has just made 
$1,000 the minimum salary for teachers in the 
Chicago public schools and has granted increases 
in salary to teachers in all grades. 

Proper compensation for those charged with one 
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of the most important public services—the train- 
ing of school children—is not alone a matter of 
justice. ‘Teachers must receive a “teaching wage” 
—pay that will keep them reasonably free from 
financial worry and enable them to devote them- 
selves whole heartedly to their work. When they 
do not receive sufficient pay, the chief suffercrs 
are the school children. 
which the mental attitude of those who follow it 1s 


There is no profession in 


more important nor any other in which mere per- 
functory methods can produce such unfortunate 
effects.— Waukesha News. 

A MOVEMENT THAT SHOULD SPREAD 

A stay-in-school movement has been launched in 
New York, backed by several organizations that 
are interested in the welfare of young people and 
in having them reach maturity thoroughly equipped 
and prepared to become useful, intelligent, and 
self-reliant citizens. The statistics for that state 
show a steadily increasing tendency of young peo- 
ple to quit school and go to work, this condition 
being largely explained by the opportunities for 
work resulting from the war and the increased 
demand for labor. The chance to make money 
has induced many boys and girls to abandon their 
educational pursuits, and once this step has been 
to stick to 


movement 


inclination 
And the 
many as possible of 
these former pupils to resume their studies and to 


taken there is a natural 
wage-earning occupations. 


now started is to induce as 


convince them and others that it is far better and 
more advantageous in the end to secure a good 
education before starting in the real work of life. 

The average youth, of course, does not realize 
that the better education he secures the greater 
will be the chance for winning real success in busi- 
ness. ‘The prospect of earning a few dollars seems 
of more importance to him than studying lessons 
and once he gets the feeling of independence 
education 
steadily dwindles unless something occurs or some 


brought by money earned interest in 
one makes the effort to correct the erroneous im- 
pression formed. Left to his own inclinations, he 
is ready to sacrifice the promise of a successful 
future in order to grasp at a small temporary ad- 
vantage. And by the time he discovers his mis- 
take it is too late to rectify it and the handicap 
thus brought on himself adversely affects his en- 
tire life. 


Always there has been trouble about keeping 
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children in school until at least a fair education 
is secured. Only a small portion of the children 
who start school finish even the grades and a still 
smaller portion complete a high school education. 
Yet for the sake of the boys and girls themselves 
and also for the welfare of the nation, every child 
should be encouraged to remain in school as long 
as possible and at least until a good practical edu- 
cation has been gained. The movement started in 
New York to accomplish this is timely and wise 
and it should spread to every part of this country. 








“The poorest way to face life is to face it with 
a sneer.” —T’, R. 





SAYUNNNUANAAUUAUAOAAUAATALAEUOOOOUOEETOUANUUEVUGRUNOOOUOOUOOOOOOO0SQ00000AOUGOOOOOONOOOOOOOOOOOUOOOOOOO OOO OOUOUUOAAUOUOOU LLL 


Just What Do You Need For Your 
SCHOOL LIBRARY? 


The DEMOCRAT 


has it. 


Democrat Printing Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 


DUVUAUGNAGQNNUOOOOUOOOOOUUNEAAAGOEGOUOUOUOUEGEGSOEAOGOUOQOOUENEOOOGEOOOUOOOOUOUOUUUUUN ET: 


SUVINUHUUNNUUVNUUNUNNUUNNUHOUSEUOAERSOGNUOOE ULL ORANGE 





R. C. MUNSCHE A. H. THIERBACH 


HOTEL BLATZ 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL SQUARE 





MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : : : - 
All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 








4 Blocks from Auditorium 


European Plan $1.00 per day; with Bath $1.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
American Plan $2.25 per day and up 














Noonday Luncheon 40 cents 
HOME STUDY—High School, College, Business and Pro- 
fessional Degree Courses. Eighth Year. Catalog Free. 
PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 


TEACHERS’ 
D.: &. 
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Teaching Boys and Girls 





—_— How to Study —— 


Fourth Edition just out—revised and enlarged. 


By P. J. ZIMMERS 


Superintendent of Schools, Manitowoc, Wis. 


The fourth edition of this book was caused by 
the immense demand from all over the country 
for Zimmer’s key to the solution of hundreds of 
the teacher’s more perplexing problems in the 
schoolroom. 

Not a theory, but a practical treatment strik- 
ing at the heart of today’s defects in teaching 
as worked out and daily demonstrated in the 
author’s own schools. 

_Are you sure you are teaching your boys and 
girls how to study? Let this book test you out. 

Cloth bound, printed in clear, plain type—en- 
dorsed by the greatest school men of the country. 
Price 75c post paid. 

No teacher, from a college professor to a di3- 


trict school teacher can afford to be without this 
book. 


The Parker Educational Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 











Teachers want to keep 
Parents in touch with the School. 
The best way is through use of 


The Parker 


REPORT CARDS 


Monthly Quarterly Six-Yearly 


Printed in our own plant on the 
best of stock. Clear, plain type. 
Spaces for signatures of parents. 
The latest in educational require- 
ments. For High Schools, Graded 
Schools, City Grades, and Rural 
Schools. Which do you want? 


Send poStal request for samples and 
prices. Envelopes to match. 


The Parker Educational Co. 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Welcome all to the new school year! 


Union Grove is to build a new schoolhouse to 


cost $25,000. 

Antigo must raise $92,986.87 for the support 
of its school for 1919-20. 

Racine is proposing the erection of a new voca- 
tional school building near the city hall. 


Supt. J. KE. Roberts of Fond du Lae, begins his 
new school year there ata salary of $3,500. 

The school census of Racine shows an increase 
of 1,121 persons of school age over last vear. 

The Green county normal school has moved its 
new quarters in the Copeland building at Monroe. 

Two junior high school buildings are to be 
built in Beloit' this year, according to press notices. 

At a school meeting held at Arpin last July a 
union high school building was voted at a cost of 
$20,000. 

Supt. W. P. Hagman of Ashland county is the 
new head of the Outagamie training school at 
Kaukauna. 

The school board at Appleton has asked that 
a $150,000 addition be added to the high school 
of that city. 

Menomonee Falls has voted $70,000 for a new 
high school building to replace the one recently 
destroyed by fire. 

A aa GF last 
year, has entered the book field and will represent 


Ferguson, principal at Fennimore 
Ginn & Company. 

Waupun has introduced physical culture for the 
present year and a teacher has been selected to 
carry on the work. 
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Louis F. Rahr, formerly principal at Ladysmith, 
has been appointed principal of the Janes ward 
school in Racine. 


The Columbia county normal school comes out 
with a very handsome and complete prospectus for 
the present school year. 

After teaching in the second grade of the Plym- 
outh public schools for thirty years, Miss Bessie 
Carroll retires from the school work. 


Does your schoolhouse bear a name? Accord- 
ing to a law passed by the last legislature, all coun- 


try schools must have a definite name. 


Spooner will build a $75,000 high school begiti- 
ning this fall.- The present building is far too 
small to accommodate the increasing enrollment. 

Three schoo] districts in the town of Lyndon, 
Adams county, voted to consolidate at the annual 
meeting in July. Why not more of these in this 
state ? 

W. H. Hunt of the River Falls normal schoel 
has resumed his place in the faculty after several 
months’ absence in France in vocational work in 
the army. 

Mr. E. R. Robinson, for the past few years prin- 
cipal of the Augusta schools, is now the representa- 
tive of Ginn & Company, publishers, in western 
Wisconsin. 

Prin. R. J. McMahon of the Kewaunee schools 
declined an important position in the Milwaukee 
normal school on account of an existing contract 
with his local board. 

The Barksdale school in Bayfield county is io 
have a new $7,000 white auto-bus to transport the 
children from the neighboring districts to the new 
$100,000 central school. 


The Outagamie training school has taken charge 
of a rural school in the town of Grand Chute, 
which will be used as a practice school for the 
teachers of the training school. 

There are one hundred and twenty-five gold 
stars in the honor roll of the 4,796 students of the 
University of Wisconsin who participated in the 
war. Was the University loyal? 

W. C. English, of Wyocena, is the new president 
of the Supervising Teachers’ Association of Wis- 
consin. An interesting meeting of this associa- 
tion was held at Madison in August. 
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APPARATUS MADE TO USE 


In School Laboratories--Not Merely to Sell 


Resistance Box and Wheatstone Bridge 
Post-office type improved design. This 
form of Wheatstone Bridge is is made 
with sufficient coils and radio arms to en- 
able the measurement of practically any 
resistance from very small fractions of 
ohms to many thousands of ohms, having 
a larger number of coils in the adjustable 
arm than our No. 2744. It is especially 
accurately constructed and resistance coils 
are guaranteed in accuracy to .1 of 1%. 
Coils are made of special imported man- 
ganin wire, wound bi-flar so as to be non- 
inductive in uniform layers. The heavy 
brass blocks are of an improved construc- 
tion and are rigidly held in place on the 
extra heavy pure rubber top. The plugs 
are carefully fitted and insure good con- 
tact and non-corrosion. All connections 
and wires below the top are indicated by 
white lines on the upper surface, showing 
circuit paths to resistance, batteries, gal- 
vanometer, etc. Binding posts of im- 
proved design to prevent loss of nuts. Two detachable binding posts for inserting in the brass blocks 
for special tests and connections. Each ratio arm has coils of 1, 10, 100 and 1000 ohms. The variable 
resistance coils are 1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 20, 30, 40, 100, 200, 300, 400, 1000, 3000, 4000 ohms. 





Our Catalogs--Yours for the asking 
66 y Nos Apparatus, Soils, Fertilizers, Crop Materials, Field Instruments, 
Project Records for AGRICULTURE, especially for Smith-Hughes Schools. 
“R” Incubators, Sterilizers, Microscopes, Prepared Slides, Preserved 


Materials, Anatomical Models and Biological Glassware, etc. 


— A complete list of Chemicals, Dry Stains, Solutions, Rocks and 


Minerals. 


—" Apparatus and Laboratory Equipment for Physics, Chemistry 
and Physical Geography, and other Laboratory Supplies. 


W. M. Welch Scientific Company 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 


1516 Orleans Street CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





F. O. Pennington, Wisconsin Representative, Box 226, Madison, Wisconsin 
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When Miss Mattie MacMillan refused the county 
superintendency of Langlade county to which she 
had been elected, Miss Bertha Moss was appointed 
by State Supt. Cary to fill the vacancy. 


Among the venerable school board members to 
retire from active duty the present vear is Judge 
W. H. Sawyer of Hartford, who has been on the 
school board continually for thirty-six years. 


Owing to the absence of the Editor, the Jour- 
nal (loes not as usual this September, publish the 
changes in Wisconsin principalships. We will en- 
deayor to print this list in the October issue. 


rate of tuition which may be 


The 


collected from a town by a free high school district 


maximum 
is two dollars per week. his is an increase of 
100% over the provisions of the former law. 

Think of a minimum salary of sixty dollars for 
teachers as established by the last legislature! Is 
there a teacher in Wisconsin serving at this salary 
the present school year? If so, please report! 

The Sturgeon Bay high school this year has in- 
troduced an agricultural course, and a building in 
close proximity to the present high school has 
been set aside for the exclusive use ef the depart- 
ment. 

Kenosha has adopted the plan of paying its 
teachers in twelve monthly installments instead of 
nine, as heretofore. This plan makes an increase 
of $36,000 annually in the salary budget of the 
city. O. K! 

H. C. Buell, formerly superintendent at Janes- 
ville and head of the State School for the Deaf at 
Delavan, has been working with the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., but is now superintendent of schools 
at Palo, Llinois. 

J. P. Ballantyne, formerly principal of the Rich- 
land Center schools, is still engaged in war work 
traveling from an eastern university and working 
the municipalities through the Chamber of Com- 
merce organizations. 

By the new law passed at the last legislature, 
city school boards now have complete control of 
the erection of school buildings. Formerly the 
boards were obliged to have their plans approved 
by the common council. 


State Supt. Cary has recommended the consoli- 
dation of the three school districts at Hartford. 
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It is difficult to understand why a place of this 
size does not unify its educational work and reap 
the resulting advantages. 

The National Society for Vocational Education 
and the Vocational Education Association of the 
middle west will hold a joint convention in Chi- 
cago, February 19-21, 1920. The metings will be 
held at the Hotel La Salle. 


By an evident play of log-rolling politics in the 
Ashland county board of supervisors, the county 
training school has been moved from Mellen to 
Butternut, as a compromise between the contesting 
cities of Mellen and Ashland. 


The teachers composing the faculties of the 
state normal schools have received an increase of 
15%. This is slightly encouraging, but our nor- 
mal school teachers are still far from receiving the 
compensation that is their due. 


Supt. W. E. Maddock of Butte, Montana, for- 
merly at the head of the Superior schools, has 
been re-elected on a three-year contract at Butte, 
receiving $5,500 for the present year and for the 
two succeeding years $6,000 per annum. 


Racine hereafter is to have the proceedings of 
its school board published in the daily paper, thus 
affording citizens an opportunity to know what 
is going on in the board of education. For many 
years the proceedings have been published in 
pamphlet form. 

W. H. Fletcher, director of the course for train- 
ing junior high school teachers of the Oshkosh 
state normal, is out with a booklet on the teach- 
ing of concrete geometry in the junior high school. 
Mr. Fletcher puts forward some very valuable 
suggestions on this subject. 

Supt. Cook, formerly at the head of the Ripon 
schools, now heads the schools of Hinsdale, I]li- 
nois, A. A. Vieth of Hinsdale becomes superin- 
tendent at Mineral Point, succeeding W. R. Rood, 
who takes charge of the Lake Geneva schools at 
an initial salary of $2,600. 

R. H. 
Rusk county training school, has been appointed 
county superintendent to succeed O. E. Rice, re- 
cently deceased. Mr, Burns is one of the strong 
educational men of this state who will leave his 
mark on the schools of Rusk county. 


Burns, for many years the head of the 


Will those having knowledge of Wisconsin 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FIRST DAYS OF SCHOOL 





&¢ 
L'@ 


The above miniature reproduc- 
tions are samples of two of the 16 
sheets of patterns taken from the 
N. W. Silhouettes, Set1. Use these 
patterns for posters made out of col- 
ored construction paper, or as read- 
ing charts, or for nature study. 


Price per set of 16 sheets . . 15c 


N. W. CUT-OUTS 














L bi 











This ‘‘Little Red Hen’”’ is one of 
the 12 designs which compose the set 
of the famous N. W. Cut-outs. These 
may be used to illustrate the story of 
the ‘‘Little Red Hen”’ and other pop- 
ular children’s stories found in the 
various primers. The designs are 
printed on a good grade of water 
color paper and may be used in many 
ways. 

Price, set 12 cards with fasteners 25c 


N. W. Silhouettes 


Size per sheet in Sets 1, 2, 


and 3 are 8x11 inches. 
16 sheets each set. Pat- 
terns average over six 
inches. 


Price for single set . 15c 
Price for two sets .. 25c 























SEND FOR OUR 
TEACHERS’ 


Primary Catalog 


Showing our full 
line of supplies 
for the primary 
and lower grades. 
Very helpful. 


Northwestern 





School Supply Co 


Dept. W 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








The subjects found in the N. W. 
Silhouettes, Set 2, lend themselves 
admirably to the various seasons 
either for poster work or sand table 
projects as is shown in the above 
miniature reproductions. These are 
samples of two of the 16 sheets of 
patterns taken from the N. W. Sil- 
houettes, Set 2. 


Price per set of 16 sheets . . 15c 





N. W. BROWNIES 


Children love the 
N. W. Brownies. The LS Kee.) 
set consists of nine Fi 
large and six smaller 
brownies, which may 
be colored, either with 
crayons or water col- 


GIy 
ors. The outlines are 


mC é 
printed on a fine qual- (G - 


ity of water color paper and | may 
be used in many ways. Examples 
of uses: Posters, for reading charts; 
phonic cards, by printing letters on 
brownies; for sewing cards; Hal- 
lowe’en borders and patterns for 
making of toys out of chart board, 
beaver board, and of }-inch bass wood. 
The large Brownies are each printed 
on a 6x9 card, while the smaller ones 
are printed two on a 6x9 card. 


Price per set of 12 cards . . . 25c 


N. W. MOTHER GOOSE SILHOUETTES, SET 3 


The Mother Goose Silhouettes make splendid supplementary reading charts for the primers and readers used 
in the First Grades, as is shown in the five miniature reproductions. 
patterns taken from the N. W. Mother Goose Silhouettes Set 3. 


These are five of the sixteen sheets of 


Price per set of 16 sheets, 15c 
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school men who died in the war kindly write the 
Editor, giving full particulars? It is the desire cf 
the Journal to publish the records of these school- 
masters who died for their country—and such in- 
formation will be greatly appreciated. 


James C. Reed, who has been at the head of the 
commercial training department of the Whitewater 
normal school, has resigned to take the headship 
of the same department in the University of Pitts- 
burgh at Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Reed has made a 
splendid record in his work at Whitewater. 


Among the wedding bells which rang out during 
the vacation were those announcing the marriage 
of Principal W. G. the Jefferson 
schools, to Miss Gracia Darling of Manawa. The 
the KEnelish in the 


Jefferson high school for a number of years past. 


sallentine of 


bride has been instructor of 


Principal L. W. Brooks of the Racine high 
school gets a big promotion in going to the head- 
ship of the high school at Wichita, Kansas, pre- 
Mr. 
Brooks has made a splendid record at Racine and 


Wichita 


back of him. 


siding over an enrollment of 1,800 pupils. 


zoes to with a great educational asset 


Miss Maud Neprud, who has been superintend 
ent of the schools of Vernon county, is the new 
woman member of the State Board of Control in 
the supervision of charitable and penal institu- 
tions. Miss Neprud is one of three members of 
this Board, each of whom receives an annual sal- 


ary of $5,000. 


At the annual meeting of the board of regents 
of normal schools in July a weeding-out process 
of superfluous teachers was inaugurated and about 
twenty-five positions, including eight at Milwaukee 
The 


money thus saved will be added to the salaries of 


and four at La Crosse, were made vacant. 


the present corps of teachers. 


Mr. Leo Stern, for many years assistant super- 


intendent of schools of Milwaukee in 
charge of German, resigned on July first and re 


The 


conditions following the war have almost elimi- 


the city 
ports say he will return to his native country. 


nated the subject of German from the public 


schools of that city, and others also, 


The famous old Racine College at Racine, Wis- 


[September 


consin, has closed its doors forever. It was one 
of the strong Episcopal schools of the United 
States and was established in 1852. The institu- 
tion has a most interesting history and has gradu- 
ated from its halls many a man since prominent in 
the professional and business world. 


Attorney-General Blaine has thrown a monkey 
wrench into the bonus salary increase adopted by 
many cities by ruling that bonuses paid to the 
teachers of Kenosha are illegal, because such sums 
are not included in the contracts originally entered 
board. 


into between the teachers and the school 


Pull the contracts in and make new ones! 


At the annual school meeting at Darlington it 
was voted to employ male teachers only and to in- 
crease teachers’ wages by ten dollars per month. 
This is an old question in Wisconsin school law. 
Such action by the electors is not binding upon 
the 
judgment in determining the sex and wages of 


school boards who may exercise their own 


teachers. 


Supt. W. P. Roseman, who early last spring re- 
signed his position as head of the Sheboygan 
schools, is now employed by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. It is Mr. Roseman’s work to advise disabled 
soldiers relative to their future occupation, having 
in view their present physical disabilities as a re- 
sult of their war experience. 


Congestion in the schools of Waukesha has 
moved the school authorities to revise their Gary 
plan by the changing of school hours. Pupils are 
divided into two groups, the first attending from 
8:00 to 11:00 A. M. and 1:30 to 3:30 P. M.; the 
second from 9:30 A. M. to 12:30 P. M. and from 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. Supt. J. E. Worthington has 
worked out the new scheme for taking care of the 


large enrollmént. 


Supt. J. EK. Giessel of Marathon county is the 
new president of the County Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, elected at their meeting in August at 
Madison. 
Billings of 
treasurer Supt. 


The vice-president is Supt. Florence 
the 
Johnson of 


Adams county, and secretary- 
Claire 
The meeting was an enthusiastie and live 

start to with the 
county superintendents were the supervising teach- 


ers of the state. 


Lillian Kau 


county. 


one from finish and ineluded 
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THE ROTATION PLAN 


Of Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture is the Biggest Idea in Edu- 
cation Since the Time of Horace Mann. It is Destined to Vitalize 
Our Entire Educational System---Dr. A. E. Winship. 


HE Rotation Plan is attracting the attention of educators and farmers everywhere. 
It is rebuilding school houses. It is putting new life into communities and rural schools. 





It is increasing the salaries of teachers from $10 to $40 a month. It is revolutionizing 
the teaching of Agriculture in Missouri. South Dakota and Oklahoma have adopted this 
plan; other states are planning to adopt it. 


The Rotation Plan teaches real things--not just words, 
words, words. 

The Rotation Plan rotates the subjects--does not teach 
the same things year after year; does not skim, leaving 
nothing crisp and new for the next year. 


If you want to know how the Rotation Plan vitalizes 
schools and communities--what school directors, superinten- 
dents, teachers, parents, and children say about it--how 
superintendents can introduce it into their schools--how 
teachers are vitalizing arithmetic, spelling, reading, writing, 
language, and every other subject, the following booklets 
will be sent you free upon application, but don’t write for 
them unless you really want to do something worth while for 





your state, your county, your school and your community. 
It will be a waste of your time and money as well as ours. 


SCORING CORN 
A Lesson in Number As Well As Agriculture 


1. How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in the Rural Schools. 
2. Better Country Schools for Missouri. 

3. The Rotation Plan---What It Is; What It Does. 

4. Vitalization Through Rotation. 

5. Stencils Vitalize School Work. 


The purpose of this Department is to help those who want to help 
the boys and girls of America. 


Ask for list of Agricultural Charts, Lantern Slides, Booklets, Stencils, Working Drawings, 


Mottoes, etc. 
Do Not Think You Cannot Teach Agriculture. You Can. 


International Harvester Company, 


(INCORPORATED) 
Agricultural Extension Department 


P. G. Holden, Director Harvester Building, Chicago 
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Wisconsin Authors and I heir Works 


By CHARLES RALPH ROUNDS 





EVISED, rewritten, and enlarged from the first edition of Wisconsin 
in Story and Song by Rounds and Hippensteel (1916) _ Illustrated. 
Not a school libra- For a reader in the 
ry in a Wisconsin : a bas any upper grades it con- 
School, or a school- | ‘ : tains the selected 
master’s home, should a ae gems of Hamlin Gar- 
be without this record  [ land, General Chas. 
of the literary achieve- i : eg King, John Muir, Ella 
ments of the Badger Bi Wheeler Wilcox, Eb- 
writers. . q a en Rexford, Carl 
In the teaching of Schurz, and a half a 
American literature, hundred others. 
here is a supplemen- 400 Pages of Wis- 
tary text as essential : Ss sf consin wit, humor, 
as Wisconsin’s His- ae mh a 7 and pathos. Bound 
tory is to the subject 4a a ee Pt in cloth. Illustrated. 
of American History. Price $1.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 


Wisconsin Authors and Their Works : : . . ; $1.00 
Postage (in Wisconsin) ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ : .06 


Wisconsin Journal of Education, one year : : . : ; 1.50 


$2.56 
Send us $1.50 for both to same address. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


The Parker Educational Co., 
12 S. Carroll Street, Madison, Wis. 


Enclosed find for $1.50, for which please send me Round’s 


CHECK, P. O. OR EXPRESS ORDER 
Wisconsin Authors and Their Works, and the Wisconsin Journal of Education for one 


year as per your special offer. 
a i ee ce 


PR Sct eral bee ft ae 
The Parker Educational Co., Publishers, Madison, Wisconsin 
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